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Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to tarry are an- 


other old Kentucky tradition—another sign of a good host 
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© NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., 1951 


Ir takes but a taste to see how OLD TAYLOR honors the tradi- 
tions of old Kentucky. Its richness, its smoothness, its flavor—all 
stem from the fact that OLD TAYLOR is the master achievement 
of master distillers. It’s the only bottled-in-bond bourbon that bears 
the famous signature of E. H. Taylor Jr. & Sons. Serve OLD TAYLOR 
with pride. It’s a hallmark of excellence that every guest recognizes 


The Old Taylor Distillery Company, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 


The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 

For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 

Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a ‘‘packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment. . . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable, 

The office equipment industry 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
productive achievements of 
American industry, which in time 
of crisis are a vital part of 
America’s strength. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Better Homes & Gardens — one of the 3 BIGGEST man-woman magazines — 
is big in other lasting ways supremely significant to you 


Here’s BH&G’s big plus over all other 
top-circulation magazines: 


BH&G is a non-fiction family friend and 
counselor—equally esteemed by the men 
and women of 3%-million of the most 
important families in America. 


Most important to whom? To you — and 
here’s why: 


1. They’re screened for their greater it 
terest in — and greater ability to buy- 
whatever you sell to make life fuller, 
families happier or busy days easier. 


2. They read BH&G solely because d 
its 100% SERVICE content — simply t 
see what’s new, what’s better, what’s for 
them, in every phase of living. 
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3, They shop the ads in BH&G as a family 
roundup of the products and services they 
want to buy today — or that future day 
when big plans become big purchases. 


In short, BH&G is the biggest 1-2-3 sales- 
making combination of its kind — and 
power — on earth. It’s the’key book for up- 
to-date media lists. It’s one book you 
can count on to carry the ball alone—to 
sell (and keep sold) your product, your 
mame, your service, to 372-million of 

most important families in America. 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3%-Million Better Families 
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The March of the News 


The President talks. Last week re- 
porters piled into the room for President 
Truman’s press conference, loaded with 
questions about General MacArthur .. . 
The President was ready with some an- 
swers—his first since the General's re- 
turn . . . What follows is a sample of the 
press-conference dialogue (conference 
rules forbid reporting the President’s 
words as direct quotations). 


Where the General stands is ex- 
plained by the man who put him where 
he is: 

Q Is General MacArthur now sub- 
ject to assignment, or is he off duty for- 
ever? Just what is his status? 

The President would like to quote the 
law passed at his suggestion to create 
permanent, lifetime jobs for the five-star 
generals who had been at the top in 
winning World War II. 

Q Well, does that mean he won’‘t be 
subject to recall? 

No, it doesn’t mean that. Mr. Truman 
pointed out that he had recalled Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz. 
He could recall General MacArthur. 

Q Are there any restrictions now on 
General MacArthur’s utterances? 

No. The President said General Mac- 
Arthur is in the United States and can go 
where he likes and do what he likes. 
There are no strings on him. Rather, the 
President does have some strings but he 
doesn’t intend to pull them. 

Q What is Gen. Courtney Whitney’s 
status now? 

He seems, Mr. Truman remarked, to 
be press secretary for General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Q Well, is General Whitney, too, al- 
lowed to say what he pleases? 

It seems so. The President isn’t going 
to pull any strings on him either. He is 
glad to have General Whitney talk. The 
General is telling a lot of things that are 
very interesting. 

Q An aide to General MacArthur 
says that General MacArthur didn’t have 
the faintest idea why he was fired— 


® 





Everybody else knows why, Mr. Tru- 
man replied. 


History was Mr. Truman’s sugges- 
tion as a way for reporters to get a better 
understanding of the MacArthur affair. 

Q Did General MacArthur apologize 
to you? 

The President said he couldn't an- 
swer a question like that, and that the 
reporter knew it. He thought a great 
deal of information would come out of 
the Senate hearings, which would be 
very interesting. ; 

Mr. Truman went on: He wished the 
reporters would read history, they would 
find it most interesting. There had been 
a Senate Committee on the conduct of 
the Civil War, and after Gettysburg they 
had gotten Gen. George Meade down 
and abused him like a pickpocket. 

Q Are we to infer that MacArthur is 
about to be abused like a pickpocket? 

The President said he made no in- 
ferences, was just referring to the past. 

There had been many other instances, 
he said. History seems to repeat itself. 
This situation now was nothing new or 
original. If the reporters would study his- 
tory they would find the most easy and 
simple answer for everything in which 
they were interested. 

Q Well, where should we look for 
the MacArthur answer? 

Mr. Truman suggested Sandburg’s 
life of Lincoln—only six volumes—and 
two or three others. He said in President 
Polk’s diary the part about Gen. Winfield 
Scott was amusing; also George Wash- 
ington’s diary of his troubles. 

Q Mr. President, could you give us 
about a three-paragraph summary? 

The President told the reporter the 
Library of Congress should be able to 
fix him up. 

Q General Scott, after he was dis- 
missed, ran for President— 

Yes, Mr. Truman observed—so did 
Gen. George B. McClellan. 

(That closed the discussion of Gen- 
eral MacArthur.) 
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NEMIA affects millions of people, 
both young and old, in our country 
today. Fortunately, medical science has 
accomplished wonders in treating cer- 
tain types of this disease. 


Anemia caused by a deficiency of 
iron can be easily cured. This is usually 
accomplished by taking medicine con- 
taining concentrated iron which the 
doctor prescribes. Foods such as lean 
meat, eggs, and green, leafy vegetables 
are rich in iron and should be included 
in the diet. 


What Medicol Science Is Doing... 


The control of pernicious anemia is 
one of the great triumphs of modern 
medicine. Less than twenty-five years 
ago, victims of this disease generally 
lived only two and one-half years from 
the time the condition was diagnosed. 


In 1926, however, a substance was 
found in liver that usually would do 
much to control pernicious anemia. To- 
day, as a result of this discovery, the 
one hundred thousand people in the 
United States with this disease are able 
to live nearly normal lives. 


Continuing research has developed 








44 Nid ‘ Normal blood looks 
s*2 3 & *«s*% like this through a mi- 
croscope. The red cells 
ae 28 contain a proper 
amount of coloring 
matter, or hemoglo- 
bin, a substance necessary for the 
transportation of oxygen through- 
out the body. 


Peden 
\ 

\ Anemic blood, from a 
victim of nutritional 
or iron-deficiency ane- 

Z mia, looks like this. 

The red cells are re- 

duced in number, and are pale in 

color because they lack sufficient 
hemoglobin. 











other effective weapons against this 
disease—for example, vitamin B-12. 
This vitamin controls pernicious ane- 
mia as effectively as liver extract. 


Authorities say that there are many 
different types of anemia, each of which 
has a specific cause. Various dietary de- 
ficiencies, defects in the functions of 
the organs that manufacture blood cor- 
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puscles, exposure to toxic substances, 
and certain underlying chronic condi- 
tions or infections may be responsible 
for it. 


What You Can Do... 


Anemia may develop gradually. 
Often the first symptoms—such as 
fatigue, weakness, and nervousness— 
may not seem serious enough to de- 
mand medical attention. 


If these symptoms persist, however, 
they should receive proper medical at- 
tention. Specialists say that it is unwise 
to resort to any form of self-treatment. 
They emphasize that anemia can be 
cured or controlled only when the exact 
cause of the disease is determined and 
appropriate treatment is given. 


The strength and vitality of every 
part of the body depend upon an ade- 
quate supply of normal, healthy blood. 
That is why it is wise for everyone to 
consult the doctor promptly if anemia 
is suspected. If the disease is diagnosed 
early, patients can usually be restored 
to normal good health, providing they 
follow the doctor’s advice about treat- 
ment, diet, and other factors. 
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MacArthur's Future Plans... More Labor Pressure 


On Mobilizer 


Averell Harriman, special assistant to 
Mr. Truman, is credited with having 
recommended the summary dismissal 
of General Douglas MacArthur with- 
out a hearing or an opportunity to 
take formal leave of his command. 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
concurred in the policy that the Pres- 
ident followed. 


x kk 


The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff did 
agree that recall of General MacAr- 
thur probably was necessary, but did 
not endorse or recommend the meth- 
od of dismissal, which was without 
precedent in military procedure 
None of the amenities was shown a 
commander who had given 52 years 
of service to the Government. 


x ke * 


General Omar Bradley, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, was asked by the 
White House to make the speech 
Cenying that the group agreed with 
General MacArthur on military pol- 
icy in the Far East. That speech was 
cleared before delivery by Dean Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


x * * 


General MacArthur is unlikely to ac- 
cept any of the many jobs being of- 
fered him in private industry. The 
General instead is expected to express 
his opinions on some of the develop- 
ing military and diplomatic issues. 


eS .&-® 


It was in January, 1951, that the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff indicated agree- 
ment with MacArthur on the military 
strategy for conducting war in Korea. 


x k * 


With General MacArthur fired, the 
White House group is getting set to 
put into effect a number of the recom- 
mendations that the General « had 
favored. There is beginning to be 
doubt concerning the political popu- 
larity of a plan that calls for U.S. 
troops to move up and down Korea 
while casualties go on endlessly. 


In spite of reports to the contrary, 
General Dwight Eisenhower and Gen- 
eral MacArthur in times past have 
been far from “buddies.” General 
Eisenhower is a protégé of General 
George Marshall, who has differed 
with General MacArthur on many 
policies in the past and who is the 
principal advocate of the “Europe 
first” policy of today. 


x * 


If the armies of Communist China 
persist in staging offensives in Korea 
they may become the first armies to 
get a taste of atomic artillery shells. 


xk * 


Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
nearly five years too late for the effect 
he expected, is finding that the U.S. 
Government is accepting his idea for 
giving military aid and direction to 
the forces of Chiang Kai-shek. Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer, who was overruled, 
wanted to bolster Chiang while he 
still held most of China. 
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Wilson...Eden Next Prime Minister? 


President Truman is tending once 
again to listen attentively to labor 
leaders. Some of these labor leaders 
are predicting that Charles Wilson 
Mobilization Director, will find his 
job increasingly uncomfortable and 
that he will want later to give way to 
someone who accepts the labor view- 
point more readily. 


x *k * 


Walter Reuther, head of CIO Auto 
Workers and leader in labor political 
moves, is telling union members that 
a third party in U. S. someday will be 
fine but that this isn’t the time for 
labor to branch out to start one. 


x * * 


Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilizer, 
is finding a great lack of interest in 
Congress for the plan to put a firm 
freeze on farm prices by changing the 
idea of “parity.” Mr. Johnston finds 
that Senators, in particular, are not 
itching to battle farmers who see labor 
groups with flexible wage formulas. 


xk © 


Paul Hoffman, former Marshall Plan 
Administrator, is opposed to the ac- 
tion of President Truman that gives 
control over distribution of foreign- 
aid funds to Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State. Hoffman is afraid that eco- 
nomic and military aid for Europe 
will get into partisan politics. 


xk * 


Winston Churchill, if other Conserv- 
ative leaders are right, will be content 
with the role of elder statesman and 
will back Anthony Eden for Prime 
Minister when and if the Conserva- 
tives gain power later in 1951. 


xk 


Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, asking 
for arms help after saying that he 
wouldn’t, is changing his tune because 
of intelligence reports that show Rus- 
sia to be trying to train shock troops 
in Bulgaria and Hungary. Tito is 
forced to be set for the possibility of 
a quick invasion attempt. 
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Q What famed scientist is closely 
linked to the brewing of beer? 
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Louis Pasteur, who 
evolved “pasteurization” 
through observing the action of yeast. 


In 1876 Louis Pasteur published a scientific treatise entitled 
“Studies on Beer.” In it he described a very important dis- 
covery he had made—that fermentation is caused by tiny, 
single-celled plants called yeast. 


Pasteur’s efforts to find a means of controlling these yeast 
organisms led to the discovery of the process we now call 
“pasteurization.” 


More about the historical, economic and social role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy, write to the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





United States Brewers Foundation...chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production. 
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Out of the argument, the sound and excitement, a few facts seem clear: 

War in Korea cannot be won by U.N. under existing rules. Communists, 
alone, enjoy an opportunity in Korea to try for a real decision. 

Rules, explained publicly to the enemy, permit U.N. forces to move only a 
few miles above the middle of Korea. The same rules permit Communists to drive 
U.S. troops into the sea, if they can. Rules, under which U.S. troops fight, 
are influenced by other nations that supply few troops of their own. 

Casualties, taken largely by Americans on the U.N. side, can go on and on. 
U.N. troops are permitted to advance a limited number of miles. Then Communists 
are permitted to build their forces to push the U.N. back. After that, the U.N. 
makes another limited push, then waits to be pushed back. 

It all can go on forever unless or until the rules are changed. 














Actually, the rules will gradually be changed as MacArthur wanted. 

Communist armies will be stopped, cut up. Communists, going back next 
time, are not likely to be allowed to rebuild their strength unmolested. 

Bombing of Chinese bases is nearer than it was. Blockade is likely to be 
forced. Idea that non-Communists should go on supplying China with 20 to 30 
shiploads of supplies a week, plus all that moves through Hong Kong and Macao, so 
that Communists can be able to fight better, won't always sit well. General 
MacArthur didn't like that--supplying an enemy with means to kill. 

Arming of non-Communist Chinese will be tried, too. That's starting. U.S. 
Navy won't always be under orders to shoot non-Communists on Formosa who may 
want to fight against the Communists who are fighting against Americans. 

War, in other words, is very likely to take the course that MacArthur is 
convinced that it will take, even though President Truman says he objects. Wars, 
as we've pointed out before, have a habit of expanding, not contracting. 











If you want to know something else that's probably coming, it's this: 

Someone in U.S. is going to look around the world. He'll notice that not 
a Russian is fighting anyplace, although the world is in quite a turmoil. 

Then the American will see that Russians provide the guns, the agitators, 
the arguments for others who do the fighting on their side. He'll notice, too, 
that Americans do most of the fighting on our side, as well as Supplying guns. 

The thought will dawn that maybe in the world there are those who are 
actively on our side, who might be encouraged to see rewards and opportunities 
for being active non-Communists just as Russia finds plenty of Communists. It 
may be that peoples, if given the means, if organized, supplied with missions, 
encouraged, would be as willing to fight Communists as Communists seem willing 














(over) 
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to fight them. Then American troops might not have the major burden. 

It's just something more to think about. Its practical side is found in 
Formosa and Korea where potential soldiers go to waste. It is much the same 
Story all around the world where Communists are making gains. Russians already 
are training Germans for war. They would like to train Japanese. 


U.S., really, is about to become very strong in a military way. 


In U.S., military will get 43 billion dollars in goods and services in the 
year ahead. Arms orders placed total 26 billion; to be placed, 58 billion. 

In Great Britain, once the leading world power, an expanded arms program 
calls for the equivalent of 4.1 billion dollars in Spending. 

Britain argues whether she can afford that much for arms. U.S. wonders 
whether rearmament at 10 times the British rate will keep the country busy. In 
Britain, industry is viewed as static--if something goes for arms, it must be 
taken from civilians. In U.S., industry is alive, growing--arms will be fitted 
into a vastly expanding industry from which civilians draw, too. 











This is another point to start thinking about: 

Arms, produced at the rate U.S. will produce them, are to pose problem 
of storage before very long. Warehousing will be a headache by late 1952. 

Then what? Go on producing full scale, and arms may be in glut. A glut, 
and public may demand cutbacks. Arms cutbacks, however, will raise question of 
full employment, of recession. U.S. industry, at full throttle, is able to arm 
U.S., arm U.S. allies, provide civilians with a record living standard. 

Industry, as it is expanding, without continuing armament at high level, 
could inundate U.S. civilians with cars, houses, refrigerators, TV sets, all the 
gadgets that go to make high standards of living. Once inundated, and the demand 
would slacken, the production rate decline, unemployment grow. 

Nobody in Government is thinking through implications of rearmament if 
there is to be peace. If there isn't to be peace, nobody in Government seems to 
be thinking through the best use to which U.S. armed strength will be put. 

The build-up, the pressures are on the side of expanding war. 

















Draft calls--temporarily, however--are to be sharply lower. Youths can 
quiet down a little, be less jumpy, plan ahead with some more assurance. 

Best advice, definitely, is to get all possible education. Tests for col- 
lege students will play a part in deferments. Deferments from draft will not 
mean exemption from later service. Later service, however, will be more likely 
as an officer or in a place of rank if you do have college training. 

Build-up for a 3.5-million-man military force is far along. 











Slowing down in business this year is very temporary, mild. Boom will be 
under way again by autumn. Cutbacks in autos, refrigerators, TV sets, in 
housing starts: are beginning. They'll be moderate, but real. Nobody is to 
suffer much from any prospective shortages unless big war should break. 





Demonstrations for MacArthur reveal what seems to be a deep hunger on the 
part of people for leadership, admiration for a man with a goal. People are 
bewildered by a war that seems to have no purpose, no end, look to a man who is 
willing to try to find and to give answers that the public seeks. 
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Ole units 





at lower cost...it’s being done! 


JUST ONE CASE IN POINT— A well-known Western 
New York manufacturer.* Rejects running high 
in machining pinion gears. After plant analysis by 





skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers and a change 
to Texaco Cutting Fluids ... 30% fewer rejects 
plus better finish. So— more units at lower cost. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! For instance... 





*Name on request 





more stationary Diesel horsepower in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT will bring this stepped 





up production to all your plants, wherever located. 
Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACOS®) 


INOUSTRIML LUBRICANTS 
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Business Outlook: 


SLOWDOWN, THEN BOOM 


There Will Be a Brief Pause for Conversion 


Lag in business is just a pause, 
not a slump. Unless all signs fail, 
1951 is going to be a big year by 
any standard. 

Dip now is because customers 
are stocked up and arms produc- 
tion isn’t at full stride. It is forcing 
some adjustment. 

But it won't last. Spending 
money is abundant. There is 
plenty to keep the boom going in 
nearly all lines. 

The slowdown that you may notice 
in business activity is a ripple that 
goes with rearmament, not the start 
of a recession or a depression. The 
boom, in fact, is likely to go on to new 
heights once the present adjustment 
is made. 

At the moment, factories are laying 
off men here and there. Some plants are 
even shutting down for a week or so. 


Automobile companies are reducing out- 
put. So are manufacturers of television 








SPEEDING UP: ARMS SPENDING 
. . - doubled and redoubled 


MAY 4, 1951 


sets and home appliances. Some over- 
stocking is indicated in television and 
radio sets, in furniture and in some lines 
of textiles. The hectic pace of home con- 
struction is beginning to slacken. 

In part, this letdown is simply the 
aftermath of a boom that sent the U.S. 
economy to dizzy heights. People indulg- 
ed in two buying sprees that sent retail 
sales to record peaks. Now they are 
stocked up, temporarily satiated. Business 
firms followed suit. They rushed to build 
inventories and to produce, anticipating 
shortages. They, too, are temporarily 
glutted. Meanwhile, military production 
is not yet large enough to take up the 
slack that is developing in civilian output. 

When you look at the whole picture, 
however, the slowdown in activity is a 
mild one. There is scarcely any down- 
turn in over-all production. Steel plants 
continue to operate at capacity. Employ- 
ment is high. People losing jobs in one 
place apparently have little difficulty in 
finding other jobs. There is a lot of money 
around, and the flow of goods from U.S. 
factories remains high. 

Actually, the shift from all-civilian to 
partial-defense production is smoother 
than many expected. When the defense 








SLOWING DOWN: CONSUMER SPENDING 





program was mapped out, there was 
widespread talk of large-scale unemploy- 
ment and severe hardship for many pro- 
ducers. Now it appears that by mid-year 
the conversion will be far along and that 
industrial output will be strongly upward 
by next autumn. 

To understand what is going on and 
what lies ahead it is necessary to look at 
a few figures. The basic influence is the 
arms program. On one hand, increased 
arms production will be adding to em- 
ployment and to incomes. On the other 
hand, it will be taking away from civil- 
ians goods they will want to buy with 
their higher earnings. 

To look at the figures: 

Arms spending is scheduled to rise 
sharply. This program is set, with appro- 
priations voted, and is likely to be fol- 
lowed whatever happens in the world 
situation. Just before Korea, the U.S. 
was spending 12.4 billion dollars a year 
on the military program. Now that rate 
has gone to 25.5 billion a year. By year 
end, the rate will be 50 billion dollars a 
year, nearly double the current rate. And 
it will go higher in the first half of 1952. 

Armament’s share of total spending 
in the U.S.—the amount spent for both 
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. but not for long 
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civilian and military goods—likewise is 
to skyrocket. Last June, $1 out of each 
$22 then being spent was going for arms. 
Now the rate has advanced to $1.78 for 
each $22. By the end of the year, the 
rate will be up to $3.30 for each $22 
spent, a little more than a seventh of 
total output. 

That’s the dollar measure of what the 
arms program means. Translated into 
materials, arms spending means that the 
military is going to take an increasing 
proportion of steel, copper, aluminum 
and other basic materials. Military and 
essential civilian operations, for example, 
probably will be taking half of the steel 
output, with the military alone taking 
perhaps 40 per cent of the copper and 30 
per cent of the aluminum. 

Civilian output, faced with shrinking 
supplies of materials, will have to drop 
from boom heights. The chart on pages 
14 and 15 indicate the probable extent 
of declines ahead for civilian manu- 
facturers. 

Auto output will be cut by more than 
a third. Passenger-car production is like- 
ly to be down to 4.3 million cars a year 
by the second half of 1951. Output was 
6.7 million in 1950. 

Housing starts are likely to fall 43 
per cent from last year’s record of 1.4 
million homes. 

Television output probably will de- 
cline 41 per cent later this year. 

Refrigerators will dip around 24 per 
cent from the 1950 rate of output. 

Washing machines probably are 
headed for a 35 per cent decline. 

Vacuum cleaners will be cut by more 
than 30 per cent. 

These are examples of the production 
rate ahead for consumer hard goods. 

Consumer income, at the same time, 
will be in a strong uptrend. Just before 
Korea, people were getting 195.6 billion 
dollars a year—after taxes—to spend. Now 
they are getting 216.2 billion a year, and 
by year end will be getting 228.6 billion 
a year. 

This steady rise in people’s income is 
a definite sign that the slowdown now 
going on will not last. When people have 
money to spend, they usually try to spend 
it. A Federal Reserve Board study, in 
fact, indicates that consumers intend to 
buy somewhat fewer autos but about as 
many appliances, and just as many 
houses, as they bought last year. De- 
mand, in other words, is to pick up 
sharply in the months to come. 


This demand, when balanced against - 


the production outlook, has important 
meaning for businessmen. Inventories 
that now scem excessive will be worked 
off. Manufacturers and merchants with 
large stocks on hand can expect to sell 
most types of those goods without diffi- 
culty. Civilian production, to be cut back 
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because of the growing arms program, 
will be smaller than demand in the 
months ahead. Producers thus can 
expect to sell everything they can 
make. Moreover, stocks on hand today 
promise to become a benefit rather than 
a burden. 

Retail trade, lagging at the moment, 
is due for an upsurge. Sales probably 
will not return to the peaks reached in 
the two recent buying sprees, but total 
dollar volume of trade is likely to run 
ahead of last year. In 1950, people spent 
140 billion dollars in retail stores—a rec- 
ord. This year, with more money in their 
pockets, they are expected to spend close 
to 152 billion dollars. 

The trend in retail sales, however, is 
likely to be quite different from the 
trend in 1950. All through last year there 
was a rush for automobiles, appliances, 
furniture and building materials. Total 
sales of these hard goods amounted to 
48.5 billion dollars, 8.6 billion dollars 
more than in any previous year. Sales of 
clothing, on the other hand, were no bet- 
ter than in 1949, and smaller than in 
1948. 

Now that trend is about to reverse. 
Sales volume of so-called durable-goods 
stores will decline through the year in- 
stead of rising, because the supply of 
these goods will be smaller. Dealers in 
nondurable goods, in contrast, can ex- 
pect to push sales to record heights, beat- 
ing the mark set in 1948. Clothing 
stores, for example, probably will sell 
10.5 billion dollars’ worth of goods, 
against 9.2 billion sold in 1949 and 1950. 
Food stores probably will push sales close 
to 35 billion dollars, against 31.7 billion 
in 1950. The supply of food is likely to 
be ample, prices are higher and rising, 
and, when the American people have 
money to spend, they tend to spend a 
great deal more for food. 

Actually, stores dealing primarily in so- 
called soft goods can expect to attract 
most of the additional sales dollars this 
year. They face no shortages. They will 
have less competition for the consumer’s 
dollar from appliance stores and auto- 
mobile dealers. Result: They can look 
for a record volume of business. Indica- 
tions are that retailers dealing in non- 
durable goods will top 102 billion dollars 
in sales this year, compared with 91.5 
billion in 1950 and 92 billion dollars in 
1948, the previous record year. 

Dealers in durable goods also can ex- 
pect higher sales this year than last. That 
is because they started the year with a 
record high volume. The dollar total 
probably will be higher than in 1950— 
an estimated 49.8 billion against 48.5 
billion dollars. 

In any event, the present lag in busi- 
ness activity is just a pause, not a re- 
versal. 
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WHERE THE DRAFT STANDS NOW 


Quotas Cut, Service Extended, Student Test 


Teen-agers can get a clearer 
picture of their draft status now 
as the end of another school year 
draws near. 

Prospects are good for those 
who want to go on in school. 
Taking the aptitude test is wisest 
if you want fo finish college. 

Need for officers is growing. A 
college degree can be a real 
asset when a call to military duty 
comes. 


On the basis of policies so far 
agreed on in Congress and the execu- 
tive agencies of Government, this is 
how the draft shapes up for those who 
are eligible: 

If you are 18, barring a much bigger 
war, you almost certainly will not face a 
draft call before you are 19, and you can 
make your plans accordingly. 

If 19, or older, your chances are im- 
proving for postponement of a draft call. 
Draft quotas already are being cut to 
20,000 for June, from the 60,000 first 
planned. Inductions this summer 
are to be relatively few. 

If a high-school student, you 
are assured of time to complete 
your high-school education up to 
the age of 20. Congress finally is 
agreed on that. 

If accepted for college and 
formally enrolled, you definitely 
will be able to complete your first 
year. Deferment is automatic until 
the next June. 

If a college student and inter- 

ested in getting your degree, you 
should take the special aptitude 
test that may insure deferment. 
The tests will be held in most cities 
and towns on May 26, June 16, 
June 30 and July 12. Necessary in- 
formation and an application card 
are available from your local draft 
board. 

Aptitude tests, if you can make 
a high grade, are to be important, 
probably more important than your 
scholastic standing in college. Not 
many are applying thus far. About 
150,000 are signed up. But results 
of that test will be the prime fac- 
tor in decisions of local boards on 
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who can finish his schooling before mili- 
tary service. 

Military service, definitely, will be for 
24 months now for those drafted. Agree- 
ment has been reached on that in Con- 
gress. Service is to be required of nearly 
all, whether or not deferred to finish 
their education. But the length of service 
two or three years from now, after defer- 
ment, may be less than two years, could 
be limited to six months of military 
training. 

UMT, universal military training, is in 
sight, but not for this year. Some form of 
UMT is certain, unless Congress changes 
its mind. You'll be affected only if you're 
under 18 now, or are deferred for sev- 
eral years ahead. UMT probably will 
consist of basic military training in Army- 
type camps for six months, followed by 
prolonged membership in a Reserve or- 
ganization. 

Education should be completed with- 
out interruption, if possible. The armed 
services, in fact, are encouraging young 
men to get as much education as they 
possibly can before going on active duty. 
For one thing, those with college degrees 
make better officer material. The need 
for more officers in all the services is 
real and growing. 





~—Black Star 


CAP AND GOWN BEFORE KHAKI? 
. . aptitude tests may decide 


Draft boards will decide who gets 
complete his college training. That 
cision has just been reached by 
gress. There are to be no automatied 
ferments. But, if local boards arbitray 
call up college men who scored highy 
aptitude testing, there will be a sty 
basis for appeal. If there are many gq 
cases from one board, pressure 
national Selective Service headquar 
for adherence to policy established 
Congress could result. 

High grades will be important in 
fluencing the local board’s decision. f 
ferment, in practice, should be 
certain if you’re winding up the sé 
year now in the top half of your fre 
man class, the top two thirds of 
sophomore class, or the top three fou 
of your junior class. 

Results of an aptitude test, if goo 
can be more lasting, however. That 
measures all-around ability, not kno 
edge accumulated, and so will not fi 
to be taken more than once. In off 
words, if you get a high aptitude® 
score on your record, it will stay therg} 
influence draft-board decisions for 
rest of your college career. : 

If you fail to get a good score on ff 
test, on the other hand, you will 
necessarily be subject to immedi 
draft. High academic grades 
still provide education insure 

What it boils down fo, 1 
most youths of draft age, is thisy) 

It pays to finish your educati 
without interruption. Congress 
ognizes this in deferment provisi 
now firmly set. 

It is worthwhile to take the 
cial aptitude test if you wish 
qualify for deferment. It will § 
you a good idea of how you sta 
in academic ability. And, if 
fare well, the score will be afl 
influence in your draft board’s 
cision. 

Fewer draftees will be called 
the months ahead. So, if you if 
that more schooling will help 
you have a chance to get it 
deferments are liberal. 

You'll probably have to do séf 
military service eventually. But 
is being left up to you, to a la 
degree, whether to take a 
year induction now, if the @ 
comes, or to complete your schoo 
ing and serve, under different 4 
cumstances, later. 
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avery c% Minutes 


ANOTHER NEW OR REBUILT FREIGHT CAR GOES 
TO WORK FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


For any transportation requirement 
of industry or defense, new and rebuilt freight cars are going 
into Pennsylvania Railroad service this year at an unprece-— 
dented rate... on the average, a car every 2% minutes of the 
working day .. . hopper cars, box cars, gondolas and flat cars. 


Many car shops, including our own, are working on this freight 
car production program. From the car builders last year we 
ordered 20,000 new box cars and gondolas, the biggest freight 
car order in railroad history. These are in addition to 6,610 new 
cars under construction in our own shops. More than 14,000 
of these new freight cars have been built and delivered. 
Furthermore, in the Pennsylvania’s shops we have almost 
completed the rebuilding of 34,000 freight cars. 


When the building and rebuilding program is completed this 
year, the Pennsylvania will have more than 200,000 freight cars 
in service for industry and defense. World War II revealed the 
vital role of railroad transportation. Ever since then it has been 
our goal to remain ready for any emergency. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 





Go Pontiac Sitvle- 
at its wery best! 





THE PONTIAC SUPER DE LUXE CATALINA —Insicle and out, the most distinc- 
tive car you can buy—the car that all America took to its heart! 


Here are three of the most brilliantly 
styled cars ever to carry the Pontiac 
name. Perhaps you’ve admired them in 
showrooms, seen them rolling down the 
highway, eyed them parked on the 
avenue. Why not investigate a little 
more—and let a Pontiac show you how 
much real fun driving can be? For here 
is extra smartness and luxury that is 
‘Pontiac Style” at its very best. Most im- 
portant, each is a Pontiac, through and 
through, with all of the engineering 
soundness that has earned Pontiac’s rep- 
utation for a long and trouble-free life. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF THE PONTIAC STEEL STATION WAGON — All year ‘round, the busiest car 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION you ever owned—and because it’s steel, it keeps its beauty for years. 


ui Equipment, accessories and trim 
illustrated are subject to change without notice. 





THE PONTIAC CONVERTIBLE —Here’s a car that says “Let’s Go!”—that’s 
built for fun and pleasure, for thousands and thousands of carefree miles! 


* Dollar for Dollar You cau beta Pontiac ? 
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rong Guesses About War and Peace 
Truman, MacArthur, Acheson, Taft, All Erred 


Nobody has a monoply on bad 
‘guesses. Recent history is full of 
them. 

Fuss over whether MacArthur 
guessed wrong about Chinese 
Communists recalls some other 
guesswork that misfired. 

Men in high places, looking 
ahead, often miss the turn of 
events as badly as the man in the 
street. Here are examples—a 
flashback through the record: 


Nov. 24, 1950—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur: 
“You can tell them when we get up 


“to the Yalu River, Jack, they can all 


come home. I want to make good my 


promise that they will eat Christmas 


' dinner at home.” 


This was a quotation of a statement 
by the General to Maj. Gen. John B. 


| Coulter. Two days Jater MacArthur ca- 
| bled that the remark was a jocular one 


whose importance had been exaggerated. 
Communist China intervened and our 
soldiers are still in Korea. #® 


Oct. 15, 1950—General MacArthur: 

“. . . Expressed belief that organized 
resistance would end in the whole Ko- 
rean peninsula by . . . Thanksgiving Day 
and... said that he hoped to withdraw 
the Eighth Army to, Japan by Christmas 
... President Truman... asked... 


* about the possibilities of Chinese or Rus- 


sian intervention. General MacArthur 
said .. . he no longer feared their entry.” 
This report has since been published 


‘by the New York Times, as taken from 


documentary sourcs on the meeting of 
President Truman 'and General Mac- 
Arthur on Wake Island. Less than two 


“months after the meeting, Chinese Com- 


munists were fighting in Korea. # 


Sept. 10, 1950—Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson: 
“It would be sheer madness on the part 


| of the Chinese Communists [to support 


the Korean Communists] . . . and I see no 
advantage to them in doing it.” 

The foregoing statement was made 
oer a television network. Two and a half 


+. months later, the Chinese Communists 
a 


Were in the war. #8 
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Jan. 12, 1950—Secretary Acheson: 

“... [The U.S.] defense perimeter 
runs along the Aleutians to Japan and 
then goes to the Ryukyus . . . from the 
Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands . . . So 
far as the military security of other areas 
in the Pacific is concerned, it must be 
clear that no person can guarantee these 
areas against military attack.” 

This line, which did not include the 
defense of Korea, drawn in a speech at 
the National Press Club, and was widely 
interpreted as one beyond which the 
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KOREA: NO CHINESE WERE EXPECTED 
... but they came 
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United States would not fight in the 
Pacific. Within five months, the U. S. was 
fighting in Korea, on the other side of the 
line drawn by the Secretary. # 


Jan. 5, 1950—President Truman: 

“, . . The United States Government 
will not provide military aid or advice to 
Chinese forces on Formosa.” 

This was in an official statement. A 
group of military advisers now is on 
its way to Formosa. & 


June, 1949—Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

“ ... The Chiefs of Staff advise the 
withdrawal of troops from Korea at this 
time.” 

This statement, put to spokesmen of 
the Joint Chiefs separately in the form of 
a question at a congressional hearing, 
drew affirmation from each. A year later 


there was a great rush to get troops back 
into the area. * 


Aug. 5, 1948—President Truman: 

The Capitol spy scare is a “red her- 
ring” to divert public attention from 
Congress's failure to act against inflation. 

This statement was made in response 
to a question at a press conference. Since 
then, several persons have been con- 
victed of getting Government secrets, in- 
cluding those of the atom bomb, from 
departments of our Government and 
elsewhere. #® 


June 11, 1948—President Truman: 
“T got very well acquainted with Stalin 
there. I like old Joe. He’s a decent fellow 
but he’s a prisoner of the Politburo.” 
The words Mr. Truman used in a pub- 
lic speech about “Old Joe” are a little less 
varnished now. There is real doubt 
whether the President still likes him. # 


March 20, 1947—Secretary Acheson: 

“The Chinese Government . . . is not 
approaching collapse. It is not threatened 
by defeat by the Communists. The war 
with the Communists is going on much 
as it has for the last 20 years.” 

This statement was made at a congres- 
sional hearing. On Dec. 7, 1949, the 
Chinese Nationalist Government fled to 
Formosa and left the Chinese mainland 
in the hands of the Communists. # 


Aug. 9, 1945—President Truman: 

“German industry is to be decentral- 
ized . . . Chief emphasis is to be on agri- 
culture and peaceful industries . . . The 
action taken at Berlin will help . . . to 
create [of Poland] a strong, independent 
and prosperous nation with a government 
to be selected by the people them- 
selves . . . Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary . . . are not to be spheres of in- 
fluence of any one power.” 

This was from the President’s radio 
report on the Potsdam Conference. To- 
day, the United States is trying to build 
up German industry. Poland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania are Russian satel- 
lites. * ; 


Dec. 1-6, 1941—President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his Cabinet: 
“...A large Japanese force . . . pro- 

ceeding southward by sea from Shang- 

hai . . . strengthened the conviction of 
the American Government that the next 

Japanese . . . target might be Thailand, 
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Singapore, Malaya, the Philippines or 
the Dutch East Indies . . .” 

This is the description by the late 
Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of War, 
in his book “On Active Service in Peace 
and War’ of the guesses in Washington 
of where the Japanese would strike next. 
Instead of hitting to the southward, the 
Japanese caught the United States flat- 
footed at Pearl Harbor. * 


Aug. 1, 1941—Senator Taft: 
“My opinion is that the situation today 


. . - looks infinitely safer ...I... can- 
not understand . . . that the situation is 
more perilous today than it was a year 
ago.” 


Mr. Taft spoke on the floor of the 
Senate. Four months later the United 
States was at war. #® 


June 23, 1941—General George C. 

Marshall: 

It’s conceivable that the Russians will 
collapse within a month. But the Ger- 
mans must do it in three months at the 
most . . . because of the weather. 

This is the gist of remarks by Marshall 
in an informal press conference. Russia 
managed to beat off the attack of the 
Germans, after a long retreat, and has 
not yet collapsed. # 


May 11, 1941—Herbert Hoover: 

“To invade Hitler’s Europe . . . might 
take 40 million tons of ships to carry 
our Army over the Atlantic. And they 
might not be able to land even then. 
It would take 10 years to build those 
ships.” 

Mr. Hoover’s statement was made in 
a radio address. Just-one week less than 
four years later, an American Army was 
in Germany and Hitler was beaten. # 


1939—General Douglas MacArthur: 
A successful invasion of the Philip- 

pines would take “a half million men, 10 

billion dollars, tremendous casualties, 


and three years’ time.” 





— t 





AT MUNICH, IT LOOKED LIKE ‘PEACE FOR OUR TIME’ 


AT POTSDAM, STALIN SEEMED ‘A DECENT FELLOW‘ 





.» . but the President changed his mind 


This statement, put into the Congres- 
sional Record, was made in the autumn 
of 1939 when General MacArthur was 
Field Marshal of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Army. Actually, it took the 
Japanese five months to complete the 
capture of the Philippines. # 


July 19, 1939—Senator William E. 

Borah, of Idaho: 

“President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull emphasized the ‘confidential re- 
ports’ brought to them from American 
diplomatic agents and others abroad. It 
was a dark picture of the international 
situation . . . Senator Borah broke in to 
challenge the authenticity or candor of 
‘confidential reports.’ . . . Mr. Borah said 
he had his own sources of information 
which he considered just as reliable as 
those of the Secretary of State.” 

This is the New York Times report of 
a night conference at the White House 
between President Roosevelt and Senate 


. . but the Prime Minister changed his mind 








leaders. As a result of this dispute, Sen- 
ator Borah was widely credited with the 
view that there would be no war in 
Europe. Six weeks after Senator Borah 
challenged the authenticity of the State 
Department's reports of the dark picture 
in Europe, war broke out. # 


Sept. 30, 1938—Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain of Great Britain: 
“T believe it is peace for our time.” 
He had just returned from Munich 

and conferences with Adolf Hitler in 

which the German dictator had assured 
him that, beyond :the settlement of the 
claims of the Germans in Czechoslovakia, 

Germany had no more territorial am- 

bitions. Peace lasted less than a year 

before World War II began. # 





Correction 

In the transcript of General Mac- 
Arthur’s speech to Congress on April 19, 
carried in U. S. News & World Report of 
April 27, two typographical errors were 
made. Correct versions of the passages 
follow: 

Speaking of China: “The standard of 
living is so low and the capital accumula- 
tion has been so thoroughly dissipated 
by war that the masses are desperate 
and avid to follow any leadership which 
seems to promise the alleviation of local 
stringencies.” 

And of avoiding war: “The problem 
basically is theological and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement 
of human character that will synchronize 
with our almost matchless advances in 
science, art, literature and all material 
and cultural developments of the past 
2,000 years. It must be of the spirit if 
we are to save the flesh.” 
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THE WAR THAT'S NOT A WAR 


No wonder people are con- 
fysed about the war in Asia— 
U.S., helping Chiang’s army 
on Formosa, won't let it fight. 
Britain, fighting Chinese Com- 
munists, wants to give them For- 
mosa, seat them in the U.N., 
keep up diplomatic friendship. 
Allies agree on Korea, disagree 
on Formosa and other trouble 
spots. Fighting Communists de- 
pends on where the fight is. 


Military advisers from U.S. are to 
start now to train the men in armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek on the island of For- 
mosa. Arms, too, are to flow from 
U.S. to Chiang’s forces. The priorities 
related to Formosa will be as high as 
those for arms to Europe. 

There are an estimated 600,000 Chi- 
nese soldiers, 300,000 of them potential 
combat soldiers, under Chiang. These 
soldiers represent a regime that holds 
membership in the United Nations. Yet 
the United States Navy is used to make 
sure that none of the Chinese soldiers on 
Formosa get to China or go to Korea 
where other Chinese are waging war on 
the United Nations. Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State, emphasized that the U. S. 
Navy will continue to blockade Formosa 
to keep the Nationalist soldiers bottled 
up there. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for a long time has been urging 
that Americans arm the Chinese Nation- 
alists and that an American military mis- 
sion train the Chinese for military serv- 
ice. The General was fired, in part, for 
persisting in a recommendation that is to 
be partially carried out now that he has 








been relieved of command. 

This is just one of the strange situations 
that prevail in the Far East, affecting the 
war that is being fought in Korea at high 
cost in U. S. casualties. 

War in Korea, President Truman em- 
phasizes, is a United Nations war. A 
wide appeal is made to U.N. nations to 
provide troops. Yet the U.N. member 
with the most troops to offer, anxious to 
provide troops, is denied the right to take 
part in the war. Instead, while National- 
ist China, a U.N. member, is asking a 
chance to fight in Korea, Great Britain, 
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Mysteries of Far 


another member of the U.N., is trying 
to take away the island on which the 
Nationalist armies are living. 

Not only is it proposed that Formosa 
be taken from the Nationalist Chinese, 
who are members of the U.N., but that 
it be turned over to the Communist Chi- 
nese, who are at war with the U N. The 
British want, too, to take away the U.N. 
membership from Chiang’s forces, who 
want to fight the Communists, and give 
that membership to the Communist Chi- 
nese, who are fighting the U.N. The 
United States, however, now is planning 


CHIANG’S TROOPS ON FORMOSA 


Eastern Policy Deepen 


in insisting that Chinese who aren't 
Communists should not get a chance to 
fight the Communists. In South Korea, 
too, are large numbers of young men 
who are not Communists and who might 
be armed and trained to fight Commu- 
nists. Building of a larger army of non- 
Communist Koreans to fight Communists 
has been delayed, however, so_ that 
more arms could be shipped to Europe 
to equip armies that might someday 
have to fight. 

It’s all very complicated to officials 
who try to untangle skeins of a war in 





-Bristol from Black Star 


. . . in the middle of a fight—and out of it 


to start to arm and train the Nationalists 
so that they can defend their present 
home, but the Navy is to make sure that 
the Nationalists don’t move and make an 
effort to fight the Communists. 

In Malaya as well as Formosa, British 
soldiers are being killed in battle by Com- 
munists who are largely Chinese. The 
British Government, however, maintains 
friendly relations with the Chinese Com- 
munist Government in China and wants 
U.S. to give privileges and territory to 
that Government at a time when it is 
killing American soldiers also. While the 
British recognize the Communists, the 
Communists refuse to recognize or have 
anything to do diplomatically with the 
British. 

Both U.S. and Great Britain, fighting 
these Communist Chinese, are adamant 


Asia. Enemies are official friends. Friends 
who want to help are denied the right to 
help. Other friends hesitate to help more, 
yet balk at the idea of letting someone 
help who wants to help. It is a war, re- 
sponsible officials point out, in which the 
enemy has perfect freedom to destroy all 
your troops and shove you into the sea 
but in which your side can’t punch if the 
enemy gets groggy and retires back of a 
mythical line. 

American armies, battling a new Com- 
munist offensive, can lose ground but are 
denied the right to gain much if they save 
themselves and win a battle. They have 
authority to counter men and weapons at 
the battle line but cannot strike against 
the source of men and weapons. For 
Americans, admittedly, it is a strange and 
a new kind of war. 
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Does U.S. Face Endless War in Korea? 


Facts, Figures Show 


High Costs, Few Gains 





on forever at this rate. 





Seesaw war in Korea can go 


One more in a long string of 
offensives is under way. At the 
outset, it looks like the others. 
They‘ve been costly and inde- 


cisive for both sides. Neither 
has a knockout punch yet. 
Facts and figures tell the 
story. They show casualties and 
costs in a steady rise, and the 
end of the fighting is not in 


sight. The toll is at big-war 
size now, and still going up. 
Here are the vital statistics 
needed to put the Korean war 
in perspective as it enters its 
newest stage. 








War, entering a new phase, is 
under way again from the starting line, 
with the score 2 to 2. In 10 months, Ko- 
rean war has gone through two big re- 
treats by United Nations forces and two 
major offensives, covering 855 miles of 





ground gained or lost. Each mile has cost 
U.N. forces 275 casualties, and the 
enemy 950 casualties. More American 
lives have been lost, more bombs 
dropped, more military equipment and 
supplies used up than in the first entire 
year of World War II following Pearl 
Harbor. Yet the front lines are about 
where they were at war’s beginning last 
June—around Korea’s 38th parallel. 


Mounting casualties, in the build- 
up of war in Korea to date, total more 
than a million men killed, wounded, miss- 
ing or prisoners. In addition, about half 
a million Korean civilians are dead, 
wounded or missing. Biggest troop losses 
are those of the North Korean Army, with 
514,000 casualties in 10 months. The 
Chinese, in the war only five months, 
have lost about 312,000 casualties. South 
Korean forces have suffered about 170,- 
000 casualties. U.S. losses total 61,744, 

-while those of its Allies total about 
3,300. American casualties, now increas- 
ing, have averaged around 200 a day in 
recent fighting. The recent ratio of U.N. 
to Communist losses has been 1 to 12. 
Over-all ratio is 2 to 7. 


War in the air has caused nearly 
half of the Communist casualties, but 
very few of the U.N. losses to date. 
About a thousand bombing, strafing and 
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transport missions are being flown daily 
by U.S. Air Force, Navy and Marine 
planes. Now committed in Korea are 
three air groups of B-29 bombers, two 
groups of B-26 bombers, and five groups 
of U.S. fighters, mostly jets. 


The battle of supply, with the fight- 
ing front 7,000 miles from home base, 
has reached big-war proportions. More 
than 13 million tons of war supplies and 
equipment have been transported from 
U.S. across the Pacific to Korea, since 
last June. In addition, 70 million barrels 
of gasoline, oil and fuel for jet planes 
have been carried to the war zone. And 





What It Takes Each Month 
To Carry on the War 


Supplies and equipment 
1,400,000 tons 


Fuel 
10,000,000 barrels 


Sea transport 
for 100,000 people 











more than a million people have been 
taken to or from Korea, most of them 
crossing the Pacific at least once. 

To support the shooting war for one 
month, for example, hundreds of U.S. 
ships now are carrying 1.4 million tons 
of ammunition, weapons, food, clothing, 
vehicles and equipment from U.S. to 
Korea. Other fleets of tankers now are 
carrying 10 million barrels of fuel to Ko- 
rea monthly. About 100,000 soldiers, air- 
men and civilians are carried by ship 
to or from Korea each month. 

Air transport, moreover, must be used 
to get much of these supplies and re- 
placements to Korea from bases in Japan. 
From 700 to 900 tons of supplies now are 





being flown in each day. This has run to 
as high as 1,300 tons daily, during pe. 
riods in which all supplies from Japan 
had to be flown in. Nearly all evacuation 
of the wounded also is being done by 
plane, with 121,000 évacués flown out of 
Korea to date. Of these, 22,000 have 
been flown back to the U.S. All told, the 
Air Force is running in Korea the biggest 
military-support “air lift” in history. 


War’s biggest victims, after 10 
months of back-and-forth fighting in Ko- 
rea, turn out to be Korean civilians. Mil- 
lions of families have been uprooted, 
made homeless, turned into refugees. 
Latest figures show at least 165,000 
dead, 110,000 seriously wounded, about 
200,000 missing. More than 6.3 million 
refugees have been counted. Another 3 
million are classed as “needy.” There are 
1,437 camps set up for emergency use 
by évacués. Other refugee stations have 
been set up outside Korea. But resettle- 
ment, even if war ends, will take years. 
Thousands of towns, millions of homes 
and farms are destroyed. 


Strength of the U.N. force, after 
10 months, -has grown to about 550,000 
men under arms in Korea. Largest forces 
are American, with more reinforcements 
now training in Japan. The rest are large- 
ly South Koreans, with other U.N. allies 





furnishing small forces. Latest available 
figures of combined land, air and sea 
forces in Korea show this strength: 

U. S., 260,000; South Korean, 250,000; 
British, 22,000; Turkish, 5,000; Cana- 
dian, 2,600; Philippine, 1,200; Thailand, 
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1,200; French, 1,100; Belgium, 1,000; 
Greek, 1,000; Dutch, 900; New Zealand, 
500; South African, 250; Australian, 
1,000. Total, 547,750. 

Of that total, somewhat less than half 
represents front-line ground troops. 


Growing enemy strength out- 
classes the U. N. force in man power, but 
not in equipment. At least 695,000 Com- 
munist troops are known to be in the Ko- 





rean combat area, with an undetermined 
number held in reserve. Communist air 
power is expanding rapidly. More than 
800 bombers and fighter planes now are 
available in Manchuria, against about 
100 that have been used in past weeks. 
About 50 airstrips are built or under con- 
struction in North Korea. A Soviet sub- 
marine force of 80 to 100 vessels also is 
available now for possible use around Ko- 
rea, Ground-force weapons, particularly 
artillery, appear to be more abundant, too. 
But it is in man power, not in equipment, 
that the Communists have the advantage. 


An endless war? That’s the prospect 
now unless a political “settlement” is 
reached or unless the rules are changed. 
Under present rules: 

@ U.N. planes must stay below the Yalu 
River, cannot prevent the Chinese 
from sending in unlimited reinforce- 
ments. 

@ U.N. ground forces are under orders 
to avoid a major offensive of their 
own, one carrying them much above 
the 38th parallel. 

® U.N. cannot cut off vital Communist 
supplies of ammunition, gasoline and 
food by bombing supply lines in Man- 
churia and China. 

® Communist forces cannot bring in Rus- 
sian ground troops, Russian subma- 
rines or Soviet-operated air power in 
quantity without setting off full-scale, 
unlimited war. 

® Communist planes cannot bomb U.N. 
bases in Japan and Southern Korea 
without facing sure retaliation and ex- 
tension of the war by U.S. bombers 
striking back at bases in Manchuria. 

Under those rules, as top U. S. military 
men see it, U..N. forces cannot be driven 
out of Korea, can inflict huge casualties, 
but probably cannot drive China’s Com- 
munist Army back to Manchuria. But the 
tules may change. It’s up to the Chinese 
now, with their plans for the new phase 
of war still uncertain. 
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CASUALTIES 


ALL U. N. 
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COMMUNIST 





CASUALTIES 


The Totals 


235,000 
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GUNS VS. FREE TEETH IN BRITAIN 


Grumbling at U. S. is out in the 
open in Britain, more than ever. 
Anti-Americanism is being tried 
out, politically. 

The complaint: U. S. has every- 
thing. British have almost noth- 
ing—and are forced to give that 
up in order to rearm. 

British-American partnership is 
not in danger. But jealousy and 
faultfinding are moving in to live 
with it. 

LONDON 

Britons appear to be getting irri- 
tated at their big and powerful part- 
ner, the U.S. First, Conservative 
Winston Churchill complained .at the 
treatment British admirals are getting 
in defense plans. Now, Socialist Aneu- 
rin Bevan complains that U.S. wants 
Britain to do too much rearming. 
Britain’s man in the street finds targets 
for criticism in lots of American ways. 

Protests are not to slacken Britain’s 
moderate rearmament program or upset 
the British-U.S. partnership. Mr. Bevan, 
complaining about America, found he 


had to quit the Socialist Government. 
That Government insists that rearma- 


CAN BRITONS HAVE FREE EYEGLASSES .. . os 


ment will go on, even if Socialist sights 
have to be lowered a bit. 

But there is quite a bit of grumbling 
at home and faultfinding with the U.S. 

People on Bevan’s side complain that 
the U.S. wants them to do too much for 
defense, is forcing them to give up some 
of their free medicine and other -benefits, 
is interfering with Britain’s everyday life 
—which is drab enough already. 

Prime Minister Attlee wanted the peo- 
ple to pay half the cost of the false teeth 
and eyeglasses the Government now fur- 
nishes. That would have meant $3 to $5 
for a pair of glasses. A set of false teeth 
might have cost $12. On that issue the 
party split. Two members of the Cabinet 
resigned, and the U.S. found itself casti- 
gated with this Bevan expression: 

“We have allowed ourselves to be 
dragged too far behind the wheel of 
American diplomacy.” 

The impression in all this is that many 
Britons find it hard to realize what has 
been happening in the world. Most peo- 
ple do not realize that the British Navy 
—once the queen of all the seas—now is 
only a fraction the size of the U.S. Navy. 
They don’t quite understand how the 
Americans can think in terms of having 
high living standards and developing 
military power at the same time. Mr. 
Bevan feels that what the U.S. is doing 
might be worse than letting Russia take 
over. He told the House of Commons: 


—Combine 


Complaint Is That U.S. Wants to Arm Too Fast 


“The lurching of the American econ. 
omy ... has disturbed the economy of 
the Western world to such an extent that 
if it goes on more damage will be done 
by this unrestrained behavior than by 
the behavior of the nation the arms are 
intended to restrain.” 

Behind the oratory, a close look at 
a few concrete figures is a help in under. 
standing U.S. and British differences 
(see the chart opposite). 

For arms in the year ahead. Britain 
is to spend the equivalent of 4.1 billion 
dollars. U.S. is to spend 43.8 billion dol- 
lars—more than 10 times as much by 
America, which has only about three 
times as much population. 

In the U.S., that defense sum is taken 
in stride. Nobody is complaining much. 
Nobody is going to have to give up much 
because of the arms program. In Britain, 
there is considerable complaint among 
rank-and-file Socialists and others. They 
resent an arms program that might puta 
crimp in their way of life. 

For social services, Britain is to 
spend more on old-age insurance, free 
medicine and other public benefits than 
she will spend for arms. These things will 
take 4.5 billion dollars out of the British 
budget—nearly 39 per cent of all Govem- 
ment spending. The U.S., with millions 
more people, is to spend 8.1 billion dol- 
lars on social services. In America that is 
only about 12 per cent of the total budg- 
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. AND ALSO ENOUGH NEW JETS? 


Showing up in the debate: a flurry of anti-American feeling 
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Arms and Social Services: A Transatlantic Comparison 





Out of Britain’s total budget—$11.7 billion: 
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Out of U.S. total budget—$71.5 billion: 
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($8.1 billion) 


et, but still it is nearly twice as much as 
Britain will spend. 

The picture that comes out is that the 
U.S. is vastly stronger than Britain. It is 
a situation to which many in Britain 
have trouble adjusting. 

The real situation is that people in 
the U.S. view the problem of expanding 
for rearmament differently than people 
in Britain view it. The British way is to 
try to fit arms spending into the country 
as it exists. There is not much tendency 
to envisage a big growth in industry and 
enterprise so that the arms can be pro- 
duced in stride. The problem is one of 
finding room for an arms program in the 
country as it stands, without cutting 
down on social services or some other 
phase of the economy. 

In the U.S., the call to rearm means a 
vast expenditure on new industry. Big 
modernization programs are undertaken. 
Everything is stepped up. The idea in 
America is to expand production so that 
the country can have huge armament— 
greater than the rest of the world put 
together—and still have the highest living 
standards on earth. 

The result is some jealousy on the part 
of Englishmen who see that U.S. pres- 
sure for them to rearm will make life a 
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bit more uncomfortable. It isn’t very com- 
fortable as things stand. In London it is 
possible to hear a lot of talk about Amer- 
ica that is far from flattery. 

Public opinion, expressed by peo- 
ple in all walks of life, shows consider- 
able sympathy for the protests of Mr. 
Bevan. As everywhere, Englishmen 
speak most frankly when they are speak- 
ing anonymously. Here are some typical 
remarks made to an American in London: 

A young Socialist: “Someday the 
bust will follow the American boom. 
When it does we'll find we've tied our 
kite too closely to them. They'll want to 
export their unemployment. Our factories 
aren't ready to compete and we'll be 
squeezed in trade around the world.” 

Mother of three children: “I got food 
parcels from America during the war, 
and I appreciated them. But I don’t see, 
after all of our own sacrifices, why there 
should be so much luxury over there and 
so much hardship here.” 

Librarian: “Mr. Lincoln once made 
a remark about how your nation couldn't 
be half slave and half free. Well, I want 
to tell you that this world is going to pot 
unless something’s done to change the 
way things are now, with the U. S. roll- 
ing in wealth and the rest of the world 


down at the heels. I don’t mean your liv- 
ing standards should be wrecked, but 
the standards of others have got to be 
improved awfully fast.” 

Book publisher: “You Americans are 
all right in your own country. You're not 
nearly so good elsewhere. You're too 
young, too changeable and too cocksure.” 

Factory foreman: “Britain won't be 
bullied by anybody, anywhere. We've 
lost a lot, but not common sense nor 
honor.” 

It is against this background that the 
Bevan protest should be viewed. He pic- 
tures the U.S. as greedy and luxury- 
loving, bent on énjoying both guns and 
butter—and the rest of the world doesn’t 
count. His remarks, in the opinion of the 
Manchester Guardian, “may be more ef- 
fective in the country than in the House 
of Commons.” 

Outcome of the flurry of anti-Ameri- 
can criticism will not change the close 
ties between Britain and the U.S. The 
British Government, despite Mr. Bevan, 
has served notice that the rearmament 
program is to go ahead even at some ex- 
pense to other Socialist plans. But the 
British man in the street is becoming a 
little nervous and restless at the power- 
the U.S. is putting on display. 
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EASY CHAIRS FOR BUREAUCRATS 


Congress Scowls and Fixings Get Plainer 


Fancy offices of the Govern- 
ment’'s newest bureaucrats are 
getting the once-over from Con- 
gress. The complaint: 

Things are too fancy. Business- 
men, brought in to fight infla- 
tion, are spending freely on 
plushy quarters. Scarce furnish- 
ings are being bought up to 
make the $10,000-a-year man 
comfortable. 

A move is on to standardize 
Government offices, give all bu- 
reaucrats uniform surroundings 
—but that’s a long way off. 

The standing of a bureaucrat now 
may be measured by the elegance and 
appointments of his office. The divid- 
ing line between a bureaucrat of real 
standing and one of lesser stature be- 
comes a salary of $10,000 a year. 

In the upper tier of bureaucrats are 
the top men in Government—Cabinet 
members, bureau chiefs—some 2,750 
officials important enough to make $10,- 
000 or more a year. In the bottom layer 


are the thousands of divisions, branch, 
section and unit chiefs who help make 








‘ THE BIG WHEEL 
e+ dining and reclining 


up the 2,140,000 federal employes draw- 
ing less than $10,000. 

Businessmen, if a congressional com- 
mittee is correct, are largely respon- 
sible for setting the new standard. This 
committee is concerned with reduction of 
nonessential federal expenditures. It 
complains that officials of defense 
agencies, brought in to promote produc- 
tion and control inflation, have spent 
more than 1 million inflationary dollars 
to equip their offices. 

These executives, the committee pro- 
tests, have shown “a tendency to over- 
indulge in the most expensive type furni- 
ture,” in leather divans, easy chairs and 
other items that make their offices some 
of the fanciest in Washington. 

A crackdown is under way, therefore, 
on the part of the Government’s princi- 
pal housekeeping authority. General 
Services Administrator Jess Larson, in a 
formal order, decrees that there must be 
more repairing and sharing and less re- 
placing of furniture. And he rules that 
only executives having the most pay and 
responsibility may have executive-type 
furniture from here on. 

The man of distinction in Govern- 
ment, under this new standard, is the 
man who commands the $10,000 salary 
or occupies a position corresponding to 
that of bureau chief or higher. If his 
agency will foot the bill, he has permis- 
sion to fit out an office rivaling that of a 
Congressman or successful businessman. 

This top bureaucrat is entitled to a 
brown leather davenport and an easy 
chair or two, for himself and his visitors. 
He sits in a comfortable leather, rotary 
chair behind a large desk of polished 
walnut, matched as to grain and color. 
Under foot is a thick, green, wall-to-wall 
rug. Near at hand are a desk set, perhaps 
a water jug, bronze lamp and smoking 
stand, and telephone cabinet, waste- 
basket, clothes rack and desk trays of 
walnut. Across the room are a walnut 
table and a walnut bookcase. 

If the bureaucrat is at the very top, at 
the Cabinet or near-Cabinet level, he 
even gets draperies at the windows, and 
probably a private kitchen, bath, ele- 
vator and fireplace. 

The man of less distinction is com- 
pelled to get along without a davenport, 
lounge chairs and rug. If he wants a 
drink, he goes to the water fountain 
down the hall. For visitors, there are 
plain wooden or metal chairs with slatted 
backs. Desk and desk chair have the 


same straight, utilitarian lines. There jg 
nothing fancy, either, about accessories, 

A plain Government worker, stil] 
further down the line, doesn’t even have 
a separate office. He works in a room with 
many other persons. Often he has no 
telephone and considers himself lucky to 
have a desk of his own. 

The way things actually work out, 
many executives who find it necessary 
to receive representatives of the public 
feel that they should do so in surround. 
ings that uphold the dignity and solidity 
of Government. But many chiefs of old. 
line bureaus have been able to operate 
without such trappings as overstuffed 
furniture. And many of them will con- 
tinue to do without luxury equipment. 

In general, Mr. Larson says, business- 
men who enter Government service have 
what he calls “the lieu-lieu approach’— 
in lieu of the bigger salaries they drew 
in private life, “they want pretty snazzy 
surroundings.” 

What Mr. Larson now is proposing is 
that the authority over buying and re. 
placing furniture, now resting in individ- 
ual Government agencies, be transferred 
to him. In time, he might even standard- 
ize designs so that one official gets ex- 
actly what another official receives. But, 
for as long as anyone can see, the really 
big bureaucrat is to be distinguished 
from the little bureaucrat by his rug, 
his lounge chair and leather divan. 





THE LESSER LIGHT 
. . sharing and repairing 
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Burroughs helps America get things done 


With today’s stepped-up production imposing new 
loads on already overworked office staffs, business 
needs all the help it can get—the kind of help 
Burroughs is giving it. 


The complete Burroughs line of fast and flexible 
office machines contains the right figuring tool for 
every figuring problem, includes the finest in micro- 
filming equipment. It contains the machines that 
office workers need to turn out more work, more 
easily and economically. 


Your Burroughs representative is always ready to 


help you get things done. His training and experience 
qualify him to recommend the right machines for 
your Office ... the most efficient way to apply these 
machines. And Burroughs world-wide, world-famed 
mechanical service organization is always available 
to keep them in top running order. 


Why not let Burroughs help your business get more 
things done... help you save money and manpower? 
A call to your Burroughs office today will do it. 
Consult the yellow pages of your telephone book. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs = 


Adding Machines e¢ Calculators «* Sensimatic Accounting Machines « Typewriter Accounting Machines 
Bookkeeping Machines + Microfilming Equipment ¢ Supplies 









Look to the Leader... 


notpoint 


for Industrial Cooking Equipment 










Healthy, satisfied workers are essential 
to meet the demands of today’s 
increased production in industry. 



































Hotpoint Heavy Duty Electric Ranges . . . Baking Ovens... 
Roasting Ovens ... Griddles . . . Fry Kettles... 
Broilers . . . Dutch Ovens . . . Hotplates . . . Grills... 
Waffle Bakers . . . Hot Food Storage Receptacles and Accessories 





Your In-Plant Feeding Problems are Solved... 


Whether your plant kitchen feeds 20 or 20,000, Hotpoint has the electric cooking 
equipment to handle any situation. Nourishing meals improve employee relations and result 
in increased productivity. Solve your in-plant feeding problems 
with Hotpoint Industrial Cooking Equipment. 
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. Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Dept. (U.S.N.) ef 

. Hotpoint, Inc., ° e 

S 251 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois v4 

- Weare interested in Hotpoint’s heavy-duty electric kitchenequipment— 

‘aiee : Industrial Cooking Equi 
clei ndustria ooking Equipment 
‘ ° Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....VIENNA....MADRID....NEW DELHI.... 





>> Looking into the summer, from May to October, the world wants a vacation. 
Peace and security are popular everywhere. Question is how to get both. 
Russia offers peace, tells everyone to relax and let Russia run things. 
U.S. offers security, wants all concerned to get busy for the common defense. 
Upshot of it all is likely to be more tension, more nervousness, probably 
no big war, but no peace either. Summer jobs for the world are guaranteed. 











>> For the West, this summer more than ever, sticking together is the main job. 
Paris conference, a wrangle over words from the start more than 8 weeks ago, 
has been a victory for the West in that regard. Russia has lost out, so far. 
Moscow took the lead in demanding a conference of Foreign Ministers. But, 
when the Deputy Foreign Ministers met at Paris, it became evident that Russia 
aimed only to divide the Westerr Allies, not to reach agreement with them. 
Britain and France, at the start, were anxious to talk, too. U.S., doubt- 
ful of results, agreed. Russia, through its deputy, Andrei Gromyko, wrangled 
and twisted,° obstructed agreements, hurled insults. It was the British delegate, 
not the U.S. deputy, who cried "enough." The Western powers remained united. 











>> You see what's ahead for the summer by examining Russia's strategy at Paris. 

Talking, while other Communists are fighting, is Russia's meat. Talk kills 
no Russian soldiers, could divide the free world. Russia wants arms reduction 
by the U.S., Britain, France and Russia, soldier for soldier, not atomic bomb 
for atomic bomb. Russia doesn't want arms reduction for her Communist satellites 
now fighting a war in Korea and ready for war in the Balkans and elsewhere. 

On Germany, Russia wants West Germany kept unarmed, Communist East Germany 
left armed. On Austria, Russia will agree only if there is agreement on Trieste, 
a different problem. While Russia talks peace, her satellites fight. the wars. 

















>> Cheap gestures toward peace are at hand if Moscow wants to make them. 
Take the Austrian peace treaty. It's all cut and dried, ready for signature. 
But, after it's signed, Russian troops are Supposed to clear out of Hungary and 
Rumania, too. They are there, they say, only to keep the lines open to Austria. 
Watch for a fast one, if Moscow, finally, does sign the Austrian treaty. 
Communist dictatorships in Hungary and Rumania will "beg" Moscow to leave its 
troops there to "protect" the two Balkan satellites. Moscow is likely to oblige. 
Or Moscow may prefer to keep control of both countries, Bulgarian style. 
In Bulgaria, Soviet occupation troops have pulled out. But a Russian military 
mission, the size of a small army, has moved in. Russian "volunteers" command 














the Bulgarian Army down to the company level. Bulgaria has peace, Moscow style. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Even the dictators who cannot get along with Joseph Stalin have summer work. 
For Tito of Yugoslavia, a better Communist, he says, than Stalin, survival 
is the job. On Moscow's orders, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are stirring up 
incidents on Yugoslavia's borders. Tito looks to the U.S. and Britain for arms, 
for credits to cover Yugoslavia's annual trade deficit of 75 million dollars, 
and for economic aid. To get it, he has cut back Yugoslavia's ambitious Five 
Year Plan and has delivered copper, lead and zinc to the West. He also is mak- 
ing friends with Greece, once his enemy. For Tito, it's any port in a storm. 














>> For Franco of Spain, a fascist whose heroes once were Hitler and Mussolini, 
the job+eis to halt phantom strikes that are undermining the wobbly economy of 
his country. He blames Communists. But businessmen and clerical leaders who 
once supported Franco deny that. They say the strikes are the result of high 
prices and low pay, official graft and police rule. Franco hoped to get more 
U.S. aid this summer. Now, instead, he needs more support for himself in Spain. 

















>> Even Peron of Argentina has troubles. He proudly announced that Argentina 
had found a simpler, cheaper way to make atomic energy without using uranium. 
Scientists outside Argentina were skeptical. But Peron now says he is bothered 
by atomic spies, just like the U.S. His police claim they caught two. 








>> All over the world there is trouble enough to last through the summer. 
India is up against real famine. Food prices are soaring. Hunger marchers 
demonstrate in West Bengal. So far, things are uneven. A bumper grain crop in 
Rajputana led local authorities to quit rationing while elsewhere Indians died 
of hunger. Russia and Communist China, fishing for friends, offered «India grain. 
But India's main hope is to get 2 million tons of grain from the U.S. in time. 
Korea has a war that is setting a record for destruction of a country. 
Indo-China has another war, less violent than in Korea, but still going. 
Malaya has guerrilla war, still worrying the British, hurting production. 
Java, heart of Indonesia, has bandits. Officials see trouble for three years. 
Communist China is still in the midst of'a purge. There are executions daily. 
iran is in such a mess of oil, power politics, internal intrigue and trouble 
that anybody could win except, say students of Iran, the Iranian people. 
East Germany is the scene of Russian Army maneuvers, a show of strength. 
West Germany is cool toward suggestions that Germans take a part in the de- 
fense of Europe. One town council agreed to let U.S. troops mine the bridges to 
the Russian zone only after an ultimatum from the U.S. High Commissioner. West 
Germans want U.S. protection from Russia, but offer little help. 



































>> Maybe, by the summer's end, you can tell what has happened in Tibet. 
Right now, nobody seems to know. Chinese Communists were Supposed to be 

taking over Tibet. Now a Tibetan envoy in Hong Kong says no Communists have 

entered Tibet proper. Best guess: Tibet's lamas want a deal with Peiping. 











>> In Russia, this summer, opera is out, but sports are in..... 

Stalin saw a new farm-life opera in Moscow. He didn't like it. The direc- 
tor of the Bolshoi Theater was fired. On the same day, Russia agreed to enter 
the International Olympic “ames of 1952 at Helsinki in Finland. Russia left the 
Olympics in 1912. Moscow's newspaper Pravda now calls it "a festival of peace." 
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Marquette Cement Company plant now under construction in Rankin County, 
near Brandon, Mississippi—another United Gas industrial customer. 









UNITED GAS 


American industry is again being called 
upon to arm the free world. Every minute 
counts in this world-wide test of private 
enterprise against statism. That's one rea- 
son why more and more. new plants are 
being located in the Gulf South, where 
vast reserves of men and materials, plus 
a mild, year-round working climate, help 
industries to get in production—faster! 

Production-minded industrialists recog- 
nize the advantages offered in the Gulf 
South. By the end of 1950 they had 
announced plans, according to Engineer- 





SERVING THE 





where Industry gets IN PRODUCTION—FASTER! 


ing News-Record, to invest more than a 
billion dollars in new industrial plants in 
the area served by our company. That's 
more than all the industrial construction 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States since V-J Day. 


Our share in this huge expansion pro- 
gram is to assure Gulf South industry a 
continuing supply of dependable, low- 
cost natural gas fuel. If fuel is a problem 
in your operations, communicate with 
our Industrial Development Director, P. O. 
Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 

















HOW STRONG IS RUSSIA IN EUROPE? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT KLEIMAN 


Regional Editor in Central Europe for U.S. News & World Report 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is Russia getting ready for 
World War III? The war-weary people of West- 
ern Europe live under the threat of Stalin’s ar- 
mies. How do they feel as the U.S. undertakes to 
help them develop their own defenses? If the 
shooting starts, what side will they be on? 
Robert Kleiman, Regional Editor of U.S. News 
& World Report in Central Europe, knows at first 
hand the things the people of Europe are saying. 
He has visited 20 countries on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain in the last three years. Since the end 
of World War II, his travels have taken him from 
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Turkey to the Scandinavian Peninsula and from 
the English Channel to Moscow. 

Kleiman has watched the changes in country 
after country. He was an on-the-ground observer 
at start of the Marshall Plan and the military-aid 
program for reviving the strength of Western 
Europe. 

Mr. Kleiman has just returned to the United 
States for a visit, his first absence from Europe 
since 1948. While in Washington, he was inter- 
viewed by his fellow editors on the present mood 
of Europeans. The interview follows: 








Q Is there any evidence of active preparation for 
war in Russia? 

A The evidence indicates that the Russians main- 
tain a constant preparedness for war—they did be- 
fore the second World War—but there is no evidence 
of any additional preparations. All the Western intel- 
ligence agencies and all the Western diplomats agree 
that there is no sign of additional preparations. 

Q Could we get any tip-off if they were preparing 
to move? 

A If they decided to move in Germany I think we 
would have some notice—how much notice is a ques- 
tion of debate among the intelligence agencies. 

Q Do the Russians have powerful forces in Ger- 
many? 

A They have fairly powerful forces, but I think the 
disparity of forces has been vastly overestimated. 

The figures usually used are anywhere from 25 to 
30 Russian divisions in Eastern Germany. Actually, 
when you look at the total number of men under 
arms, they have roughly 300,000 and we have roughly 
275,000 British, American and French—in Germany. 
A Russian division in Germany today is an under- 
strength outfit of 7,000 to 8,000 men—it’s not up even to 
their table of organization, which calls for 11,000 men. 
There are very few actual armored divisions. They 
have their tanks scattered in motorized divisions. 

Q Are these skeleton divisions in Eastern Ger- 
many typical of the Russians? 

A Yes, I think they’re better than the average Rus- 
Sian division, but they’re typical in this sense: In the 
first place they’re understrength, and they’re not 
regular Army troops—they consist largely of con- 
scripts, and every year there is a change—they bring 





in a new class and move out an old class. They are 
there for two years. They get their basic training in 
Russia, then move into Germany and train for two 
years and then they’re moved out. 

Q What about the Air Force? We’ve heard that 
there are unusual signs of the building of airfields 
in Eastern Germany. 

A There has been a slow development of air in- 
stallations in Germany over about two years. 

Q For what kinds of plane? 

A For jets—that’s the primary operation. They’re 
strengthening and lengthening concrete strips. 

Q Have they got a great many planes? 

A A few hundred. 

Q And those would be defensive strips, wouldn't 
they? 

A That’s the question—a strip is a strip. You can 
launch a fighter plane, a defensive aircraft, or you 
can launch a bomber—there is no Russian bomber 
strength of any significance stationed in Germany. 
But air power is such that you can move it in quick- 
ly. The German strips can be used as staging areas. 

Q Will these strips handle bombers? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you hear about the Russian Air Force? 
Is it very S00d—as powerful as ours? 

A I don’t think there is any basis in Europe to 
judge how good the Russian Air Force is. 

Q What about the quality of troops and armament? 

A I think their equipment is pretty good; it’s very 
largely stuff they had at the end of the second World 
War. The troop morale is good. 

Q Is the desertion rate high? 
A No, it’s not any higher than ours. 
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U.S. Aid Blocks Communist Revolt Now in West Europe... 





Soviet Supercabinet . . . People Poorer Behind Iron Curtain 


Q Has it: been exaggerated in the Western press? 

A Yes, there are very few Russian soldiers who ac- 
tually turn up in the West. 

Q Do our people know what’s going on in Russia? 

A My hunch would be that the United States has 
practically no intelligence in Russia, except for its 
Embassy people. They can travel a little bit now and 
they pick up a little information. 

Q What about the British? 

A That I don’t know. The British had an agent in 
the German General Staff all through the war, you 
know. 

Q How about these seven Western divisions in Ger- 
many? Are they pretty well trained now? 

A I think they are very good troops. The American 
troops are excellent—probably the best we’ve got. 

Q How is their morale? 

A Their morale is good. Evidently they like it over 
there. These are regulars—90 per cent regulars, in 
most of the American units now in Germany—and if 
they’re going to have to be somewhere in the Army 
a lot of them would just as soon be in Germany. The 
re-enlistment rate is very high. 

Q Would they make a good show if Russia struck? 

A I think so. 

Q You don’t get the impression 
they’re soft? 

A They’re 30 per cent combat 
veterans and 90 per cent regular 
soldiers—they’re getting very, very 
rigorous training now. 

Q How long has that been going 
on? 

A Since the first of the year, so 
far as the present program is con- 
cerned, but the whole thing stepped 
up right after Korea. 

Q So they are trained for com- 
bat? 

A They’re in the field two weeks 
out of three. 

Q How old are they? 

A I would estimate the average 
age in the early twenties. The noncoms are older. The 
noncoms are usually combat veterans. 

Q Do people in Europe regard war as inevitable? 

A I don’t think so, generally. I think the Commu- 
nists do. There has been a very curious development in 
Communist thinking in Western Europe. They have 
reached the conclusion that they are not going to be 
able to take power unless the Russians march in. 

Q They have decided they can’t get it through rev- 
olution? 





A I think they have concluded they are not going 
to be able to, as long as the United States is prepared 
to back up the existing regimes. 

Q What do the Communists say about war? 

A The question is one of timing, from their point 
of view. I don’t think they are informed on Russia’s 
plans. But I think the evidence indicates that the Rus- 
sians haven’t made up their minds yet. 

What’s under way now in both Eastern Europe and 
among the Western Communist parties is a tactic of 
consolidation and of strengthening their position for 
either a long-drawn-out “cold war” and internal strug- 
gle of increasing violence, or “hot war.” 

Q Are the civilian Communists winning or losing 
in most countries of Europe? 

A I think they’re losing, but I think the recent fig- 
ures the State Department put out on loss of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is pure invention. 

Q We've heard there has been quite a falling off in 
circulation of Communist newspapers. Is that right? 

A That’s true in France particularly—L’Humanité 
has lost a substantial circulation—it probably has 
dropped half. 

Q Does that mean anything? 

A Yes, I think that that is one 
of the many signs that the Commu- 
nist influence is considerably less. 
The most interesting thing now is 
to see what will happen in the 
French elections and in the Italian 
municipal elections which are com- 
ing up this spring. 

Q Isn’t this show of. decrease 
in loyalty to the Communists due 
to the fact that the people are 
more secure—because they feel the 
Communists aren’t going to take 
over tomorrow and purge those 
who aren’t Communists? 

A That’s particularly true in 
Italy where the police have built 
up a powerful force. Law and 
order are imposed from Rome, 
which wasn’t possible two or three years ago. 

Q Do you see a lot of thin, undernourished people 
in rags in Europe today? 

A You don’t see beggars on the streets—that is 
a pretty rare thing. 

Q Is that true all over Europe? 

A It’s generally true. You do occasionally in Rome, 
or Salerno, or on the docks in Naples see one or two 
street urchins. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Q Do people appear under- 
nourished? 

A I think the evidence is 
that they are back pretty 
much to their prewar weight. 
That applies even in the worst 
countries, such as Italy. 

Q How about clothes? 

A People seem to be ade- 
quately clothed. 

Q Can people in West Ger- 
many go into a store and buy 
what they want now? 

A You can buy anything 
in Germany that you could 
buy in New York. 

Q How about the prices? 

A Lots of people can’t afford things, so the goods 
go to the people who have the money. It’s a com- 
pletely free economy, no controls, no rationing, no 
price ceilings. 

Q Is the free economy working? 

A It worked very well at first—it surprised even 
the people who were responsible for it. 

What happened was that after the war you had a 
completely controlled economy in Western Germany 
and then you had currency reform, and suddenly peo- 
ple had money that was worth something. They began 
to go to work to earn more. The Government ordered 
a rapid lifting of controls similar to what we had after 
the war in the U.S. There was a tremendous upsurge 
in the whole economy; production got under way. But 
you also had prices rising. And in Germany, unlike 
the United States, you have a very weak, ineffective 
labor movement. Wages have lagged behind, and 
prices have gone up very substantially. 

Now the Germans are running into trouble—they 
are approaching capacity production in industry, and 
they are facing rises in prices abroad of the things 
they must import. They’re beginning now to face the 
necessity of returning to a system of controls because 
of the world-wide defense program, although there is 
no defense program in Germany itself. 





How Scandinavians Fare 

Q What is the situation in some of the other coun- 
tries—Norway, for example? 

A The austerity program in Norway has probably 
been a more severe one than the British. 

Q Why is that? 

A They’re a poor country in the first place. They 
have fewer resources. They have to import more of the 
things they need. Their export earnings depended 
pretty largely on their merchant marine, and their 
merchant marine was wiped out during the war. 
They’ve had to pull in their belts to rebuild the mer- 
chant marine, to build electric power plants, and so 
on, and there has been very little to eat. 


« « e ‘West German can buy anything you can in New York’ 


Q Are they making out, though? Are they accept. 
ing their lot? 

A I think probably the Norweigians, next to the 
British, are the people in Europe who feel most the 
necessity of the defense effort. 

Q Do they have that austerity in the other Scandj- 
navian countries? 

A Well, Sweden was neutral in the war and it is a 
much richer country than Norway. You don’t have 
austerity in Sweden. There are a certain amount of 
controls, but not much. 

Q Are the Swedes dealing much with the Russians? 

A They’re trading with the Russians, as everybody 
in Europe is, but I don’t think it’s very extensive. | 
think it is considerably less than everybody expected 
it would be when they signed their five-year agree- 
ment. : 

Q That hasn't worked very well, has it? 

A Not at all. 

Q What about Finland—how are they making out? 

A The Finns, when I was there last summer, were 
doing very well. Since that time, they’ve had diffi- 
culties—they’ve gotten caught in the inflationary 
spiral. 

Q Are the Russians pressing them very hard? 

A No. There is no indication that the Russians are 
putting any heat at all on them. The Russians have 
what they wanted. They’re 
sitting a few miles outside of 
Helsinki with an enormous 
naval base. They’ve elimi- 
nated the old Mannerheim 
fortifications and practically 
disarmed the Finns. The So- 
viet Army could walk in very 
easily any time. 

Q To what extent do the 
Russians control the Baltic— 
can anybody sail in the Bal- 
tic? 

A Anybody can sail in 
it and of course thousands 
of people earn their living 
fishing in the Baltic. The Russians have a fairly 
substantial fleet in the Baltic and the issue that 
is currently under dispute is the question whether 
the Russian territorial limits go out three miles 
from their shores, or whether they go out 12 
miles. : 

Q They’ve made arrests within the 12-mile limit, 
haven't they? 

A Yes. 

Q They shot down one of our planes over there, 
didn’t they? 

A Yes. But, so far as I know, no one has as yet de- 
termined where the plane was or what it was doing. 

Q What is the latest European rumor about Sta- 
lin’s health. 
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A Everybody who ever sees him comes back and 
says he looks fine. I remember in 1947, when I saw 
him, he looked fine. The man is over 70 and he is pre- 
sumably feeling his age a bit. 

The Russian experts say there has been an interest- 
ing development—he’s withdrawn into a position 
where he works only a few hours a day and takes 
frequent, long vacations. He doesn’t deal with the 
heavy mass of work that he once did. 

They have set up a supercabinet of five men who 
actually run the country. 

Q Who are they? 

A Molotov, Beria, Malenkov, Bulganin and Miko- 
yan. 

Q Does Molotov seem to be the No. 1 man next to 
Stalin. 

A The usual guess is Malenkov. 

Q There is no flow of really authentic information 
out of Russia into Europe—or would you say there is? 

A All you know in Moscow is what you read in the 
papers. That’s what correspondents there are up 
against. 

Q What about Eastern Germany—you were there 
and you were in Poland? 

A Yes. 

Q What feeling do you get in that part of Europe? 

A Well, the first thing that strikes you when you 
cross the Iron Curtain is that 
people are much poorer on 
the other side. 

Q Is it noticeably so? 

A Yes. You walk down a 
street, you look in shop win- 
dows, and there is very little 
there, and what is there is 
shoddy, of low quality. It’s a 
different kind of goods, it is 
not, by and large, luxury 
products. It’s the low-cost 
suit of clothes, the ersatz 
wool coat, and so on. 

'Q Why is that? 

A It is due to two things, 
basically. One is that those countries have always 
been poor, except for East Germany. The second 
thing is that you have a tremendous drive under 
way to develop industry, and particularly heavy 
industry, in all those countries. Tied in with the drive 
to develop heavy industry is a rearmament drive. 
They are building an industry which some day may 
be able to produce munitions. 

Q Are the Poles happy? Do they accept their lot 
now? 

A I think most people in Europe accept their lot. 
The amazing thing is how fast people accept what- 
ever they are required to. 

As far as the Poles are concerned, I would say that 
there are two factors: They are better off this year 
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than they were last year, and 
considerably better off than 
they were at the end of the 
war. They are happy about 
that. On the other hand, they 
know very well that the Rus- 
sians are sitting on top of their 
Government and they don’t 
like it. They don’t like Rus- 
sians anyway, and they par- 
ticularly don’t like Russian 
Communists. 

Q What about the Eastern 
Germans? 

A The East Germans, I 
think, have a more remark- 
able facility than anybody 
else in Europe for accepting their lot. The change for 
them has not been as extreme—they’ve moved from 
one dictatorship to another. They were all Nazis when 
Hitler was there and now an amazing number have 
become Communists. 

Q Would they fight West Germany to unify the 
country? . 

A They wouldn’t like it. I would not say, though, 
that if war came they would refuse to bear arms. 

Q Is that true of the Western Germans? 

A I think in a sense that it is true of the Western 
Germans as well. 


Underground Aid for West? 


Q We keep hearing about the growing prospect of 
a revolt behind the Iron Curtain—what kind of feel- 
ing do you get? 

A I don’t believe a word of it. I don’t believe there 
is anything in the way of organized resistance in Rus- 
sia. A lot of people are unhappy, probably, but they 
are not organized—they can’t be. They’ve been cut off 
from the world for 30 years. 

Eastern Europe is completely different. 

Q Would you say there was more chance for revolt 
in Eastern Europe? 

A Whatever exists in the way of organized under- 
ground forces in Eastern Europe is of no value to us 
at the present time. If it comes to war, if our troops 
enter those areas, if they can be organized beyond 
where they are today, and armed, they might be ex- 
tremely useful at that point. 

Q Do the Yugoslavs think sincerely that they will 
be hit this year? 

A Evidently Tito doesn’t think so. 

Q Is there fear in Europe that we may start war? 

A Yes, I would say that, next to the Russians, the 
Europeans fear the Americans most. 

Q Why? 

A Well, they read the papers. They are afraid that, 
when we are strong, we will either attack the Rus- 
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sians directly, or that the Russians will move be- 
cause they think we’re going to hit them. 

Q What do the Europeans feel should be done 
in Korea? 

A The Europeans feel two things, which are con- 
tradictory—one, they are very glad we went in 
there and stopped the Russians because it was a 
symbol of what might happen in Europe; and, on 
the other hand, they feel we should do nothing that 
would take us into war with Russia because if we 
go to war with Russia, particularly today, Europe 
is lost. Finding the answer is dif- 
ficult, but these are the two 
things that they want: They 
want us to resist, but they want 
to avoid a war with Russia. 

Q Are the Europeans show- 
ing any evidence that they will 
make an effort to resist? 

A I think they are making a 
very tremendous effort already. 

Q To arm? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you determine in 
broad terms who is going to 
fight and who isn’t? 

A Usually the people who an- 
swer that question say, ‘Well, 
the British will fight; the Nor- 
wegians will fight; what the French will do, no- 
body knows; the Italians—well, maybe they will 
fight if they are invaded.” Who knows? 

Q Are the American troops popular? 

A I think it’s impossible for an occupying army 
to be popular. 

Q How do the U.S. troops behave, on the whole? 

A For the most part, they keep to themselves 
and they behave extremely well. 

Q You were in Africa and Turkey—are we get- 
ting bases in that part of the world? 

A Well, a year ago we had nothing in Africa. 
The other day they announced for the first time 
that they were going to build bases there. 

Q Do we have a base in Tripoli? 

A There is an airfield, it has some good strips— 
it doesn’t have any planes based on it, doesn’t have 
enough warehouses—valuable material is out un- 
der tarpaulin. The only real base we have in the 
Mediterranean is Cyprus, which the British hold. 

Q What about Turkey itself? 

A I heard just a couple of days ago from some- 
one who had come from Istanbul that they have 
now finally decided to build one airfield in Turkey 
that could take our heavy bombers and jet planes. 
When I was there last year there was not a single 
airfield in Turkey that could take a jet plane. 

Q The Dhahran field in Saudi Arabia is good, 
isn’t it? 
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A It is a big field and has good strips, but it 
doesn’t have machine shops and it doesn’t have the 
spare parts and it doesn’t have the gas reserves. 

Q When do you think West Germany is going to 
begin recruiting an army? 

A I think it’s going to be a long time. 

Q Does the average German individual resist the 
idea of the recruiting of an army? 

A I think so. The most popular phrase in Ger- 
many is “Ohne mich”—‘“without me.” But it’s more 
intricate than that. 

I talked to a chauffeur a few 
weeks ago and I said, “What 
about you, would you carry 
arms again if Germany has an- 
other army?” 

He said: “Not me—I had nine 
years of it and ended in a Rus- 
sian prison camp—not me.” 

I said, “Would you fight if 
you faced a Russian occupa- 
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tion?” 
He said, ‘All Germans would 
fight.” 
That’s the basis of the situa- 
tion. 


Q You have been all over Eu- 
rope. What impression did you 
carry away this last time? 

A I think the most remarkable thing about Eu- 
rope is the extent to which it has snapped back 
since the war. Recovery has been twice as rapid 
after this war as after the first World War. 

Q Why is that? 

A Primarily because of American aid. 

Q What about the state of mind of the people? 

A I think there has been a recovery in the gen- 
eral feeling of well-being, but the problems of Eu- 
rope are so profound that the fact that you get 
back to prewar in Europe doesn’t solve the prob- 
lems that have existed for a long time. 

Q Do they appreciate in Europe what we’ve done 
for them financially? 

A I think we’ve gained a tremendous amount of 
good will as a result of our aid. I think we are more 
popular in Germany than the other Allies as a re- 
sult. Elsewhere in Europe people feel that we have 
done good things for them, but they don’t feel as 
indebted to us as we ‘might think they should. 

Q But at least the average European is familiar 
with the Marshall Plan? 

A A very high percentage of the people know 
about the Marshall Plan and regard it favorably. 
But, again, you have a peculiar political situation. 
Some governments are not particularly interested 
in attributing recovery to the Marshall Plan. Ob- 
viously, a politician wants to take as much credit 
as he can. 
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LONDON 


YAneurin Bevan, Britain’s firebrand 
Socialist, is seizing upon his country’s 
discontents (see page 24) to promote 
his two favorite projects. Mr. Bevan, a 
florid, tousled spellbinder, wants more 
and more Socialism in an England in- 
dependent of America. And he hopes 
some day to become Prime Minister. 

He leads a minority faction of the 
English Labor Party that scorns what it 
considers the safe, cautious Socialism 
of Prime Minister Clement Attlee. Mr. 
Bevan considers the British standard of 
living and continuation of free health 
services more important than arming 
against Russia. To dramatize his view- 
point, he resigned from the Attlee Cabi- 
net, in which he was Minister of Labor. 

Mr. Bevan, 53, is always dramatic. 
Many Britons consider him the coming 
leader of the Labor Party. Top men of 
that party are aging and in poor health. 
Mr. Attlee is 68. Herbert Morrison, the 
new Foreign Minister, is 63. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, once a power, is sick and out. A 
mainstay of the party, Ernest Bevin, re- 
cently died. (On the Tory side, Conserva- 
tive leader Winston Churchill is 76.) 

While the Bevan following among 
Laborites in the House of Commons is 
small—not more than 30 members—he 
has a strong appeal for the British work- 
ingman. Obviously, as months pass, he 
hopes to build up popular support for 
himself and his program. 

He is a man filled with revolutionary 
intensity. He dramatizes himself with 
overlong hair and rumpled clothes, 
scorns formal clothing, whatever the oc- 
casion. His speeches are an arresting 
torrent of oratory and crafty or cutting 
phrases, interrupted occasionally by a 
stutter he has been trying to conquer 
since childhood. 

His extreme Socialism—and he is con- 
temptuous of Communists—is the product 
of a poverty-ridden boyhood in a Welsh 
coal-mining town. He entered the mines 
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at 13 and quickly became active in union 
agitation. Later fellow miners raised funds 
to send him to a labor school in London. 

In 1929, Mr. Bevan was elected to the 
House of Commons by his miners. He has 
staved there ever since, baiting Prime 
Ministers from Ramsay MacDonald to 
Mr. Attlee. He never hesitated to tangle 
with the redoubtable Mr. Churchill. His 
wife, Jennie Lee, represents a Scottish 
constituency in Commons. 

With the Labor Party’s postwar vic- 
tory, Mr. Bevan became Minister of 
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Health. He threw his vast energy into 
the development of the compulsory 
health system. Sometimes, over the 
better judgment of his party leaders, he 
pushed through the big appropriations 
that it required. 

For months, Bevan has been out of 
sympathy with the Attlee program. With 
the first proposal for reducing the health 
services, he decided, after weighing the 
politics of the situation, that the time for 
the break had come. If, in his campaign, 
Mr. Bevan has found a scapegoat in the 
U.S., few who know him are surprised. 
He long has been suspicious of America. 

As for the future, Bevan can hope for 
no early capture of the Labor Party. But 
he and his followers, when the time 
seems right, can topple the shaky Attlee 
Government and force a new election. 
Such an election, most observers think, 
would bring a Conservative victory. 

The Bevan strategy is said to con- 
template an interim of Tory mismanage- 
ment of and retreat from Socialist re- 
forms. When the pendulum again swings 
toward Labor, Mr. Bevan, his own rec- 
ord clear, then would come into power 
as the party’s undisputed head. Social- 
ism, nationalization of nearly everything 


Britain's Bevan Wants Left Turn, Fewer Ties With U. S. 
... Gen. Whitney Gets Set to ‘Walk Plank’ With MacArthur 


except small factories and shops, would 
be completed. 

All this, a prospect that makes Con- 
servatives shudder, of course would 
take time—years. But time is on Bevan’s 
side. At 53, and in vigorous health, he 
can, although not a patient man in most 
things, afford to wait. 





MACARTHUR SPOKESMAN 


> Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, 
spokesman for General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, is one of the lat- 
ter’s oldest friends and among his few 
confidants. They met 30 years ago in 
Washington. Friendship was renewed 
and strengthened in the 30s when Gen- 
eral Whitney was practicing law in Ma- 
nila. Since 1943, as an Army man, Whit- 
ney has been at MacArthur’s side. 

In the Tokyo days, Whitney was 
called the second most powerful man in 
Japan, the only one who could walk into 
the Supreme Commander's office with- 
out an appointment. He screened news, 
visitors and papers for MacArthur. He 
was the latter’s military secretary. 

Now, his status is somewhat more 
vague. President Truman calls Whitney 
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REBEL SOCIALIST ANEURIN BEVAN 
Two elections from now... ? 
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»»- another B=-W engineering achievement 


It takes big power to lift, move and stack loads up to 13 tons but that’s 
all in a day’s work for this giant Ross fork truck. World’s largest 

of its kind on pneumatic tires, this materials-handling behemoth is 
power-built through and through. 

To transmit that power smoothly, efficiently, reliably, Ross depends on 
brawny Morse chain, engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s Morse 
Chain Division. Morse cable chains, with average ultimate breaking 
strength of 68,000 pounds, operate the lift mechanism. And two 

Morse double roller chain drives transmit motive power from the differential 
to the front wheels. 

This is another typical example of how “B-W engineering makes it work 
—B-W production makes it available.” And of how Borg-Warner 

serves the nation every day through the automotive, aviation, farm 
implement, marine and appliance industries. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK ¢ B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢* INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE + NORGE- HEAT 
PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION +» WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 

WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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General MacArthur’s press secretary 
Actually, Whitney, 53, chubby, energetic 
and quick-thinking, is in process of 4 
tiring from the Army. He chose, he pd 
to “walk the plank” with MacArthur, _ 

Like most men who have worke 
closely with MacArthur, Whitney i 
fiercely loyal, devoted to his chief, Fo, 
the present it is his purpose to stay wit, 
the deposed Supreme Commander 2 
long as he can be of assistance. Oy. 
wardly, this assistance has consisted prin. 
cipally of a series of statements to the 
press, raising points on the MacArthy 
side of the controversy with Presiden: 
Truman. 

General Whitney has told newsme 
that General MacArthur never advocate) 
or even considered extending the Ko. 
rean war; that directives from Wash. 
ington were interpreted as leaving th 
General free to discuss that conflict jy 
communiqués, corresponding and conver. 
sation; that the General never was tol 
why he was recalled and that the Mac 
Arthur stand on Formosa was “vindi. 
cated” by a Washington decision to 
increase military aid and advice to the 
Chinese Nationalists there. 

In the privacy of their hotel quarters, 
however, the two generals have bee 
spending many hours together. Their 
temperaments are similar, except that 
General Whitney is more inclined to be 
blunt and impatient, or on occasions, 
it is said, even choleric. As a confidant of 
General MacArthur, he is unusual be. 
cause he is not a West Point man. 

General Whitney was born in the 
Maryland suburbs of Washington, D.C, 
in 1897 and was educated in the local 
schools. In 1917, he enlisted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard. Three 
months later he entered the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps Reserve and 
soon won a lieutenant’s commission. 

He liked the Army and stayed on after 
the war. In his spare time he got a law 
degree at National University, in Wash- 
ington. In 1927, while in the Philippines, 
he resigned from the Army to practice 
law in Manila. He became one of that 
city’s prominent attorneys with a large 
practice. Meanwhile, his friendship with 
General MacArthur grew. 

With the rearmament effort of 1940, 
Whitney returned to the Army, a major. 
Pearl Harbor Day found him in Wash 
ington, and he continued to serve it 
the U.S. until April, 1943, when General 
MacArthur sent for him and _ attached 
him to his staff, with special responsi 
bility for Philippine intelligence. 

Later, after the battle of Leyte, Ger 
eral Whitney helped to organize and 
supervise Filipino resistance to the 
Japanese in the Northern islands. He 
also had charge of turning over admit 
istration of the islands from the Army t0 
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the Philippine Commonwealth after the 
war had ended. 

But for the most part, since 1943, 
Whitney has been close to MacArthur. In 
Tokyo he was chief of the government 
section of MacArthur’s command before 
becoming military secretary. His office at 
headquarters adjoined that of the Su- 
preme Commander. 

In Tokyo, there were fierce rivalries 
among the men close to General Mac- 
Arthur. Members of the “Bataan gang,” 
as it was called, men who were with the 
General at the outbreak of the war and 
were evacuated with him to Australia, 
were inclined to be scornful of late- 
comers. 

General Whitney’s position became 
secure, nevertheless. He accompanied 
General MacArthur on all field trips to 
Korea and to Wake Island for the meet- 
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MAJ. GEN. COURTNEY WHITNEY 
. . . 30 years of friendship 


ing with President Truman. Just after 
that, Mr. Truman, at MacArthur's per- 
sonal request, promoted Whitney from 
brigadier general to major general. 

General Whitney was offered, but 
refused, the post of military secretary 
to the new Supreme Commander, Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. He was so 
indignant at the MacArthur recall that 
he immediately asked for retirement 
from the Army. The Pentagon approved, 
the date of retirement to be contingent 
upon completion of the red tape and 
paper work involved in all such cases. 

Regardless of that date, however, 
General Whitney still considers himself 
a soldier in the service of General Mac- 
Arthur and he probably will be heard 
from increasingly, as the controversy 
moves into the phase of congressional 
investigation. 
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Give Zippo and your company name will never be forgotten. 
For Zippo is the lighter that’s so dependable it kindles a 
glow of goodwill with every zip! That’s why Zippo is your best 
buy for sales incentives, length of service awards, sales promo- 
tion premiums, business anniversary gifts ... whenever you want 
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Send Coupon Below for FREE Brochure 


Get your copy of the FREE Zippo brochure 
explaining how you can have your company 
trade-mark or other message reproduced, in 


Z1pPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ Dept. US-13 | 
Bradford, Pa. 

Please send your FREE brochure on Zippo 
Goodwill gift ideas. 
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When you visit 
PITTSBURGH 
during Welcome Week 


Sink of 











Pittsburgh’s third annual Wel- 
come Week culminates with three 
big days on June 1, 2 and 3. Plan 
now to come .. . see the famous 
stern-wheeler steamboat race... 
the exciting speedboat regatta on 
the Ohio River. Look at the huge, 
new skyscrapers going up in the 
Golden Triangle . . . see Pitts- 
burgh’s mills and factories. 

Open House in ‘‘America’s 
Busiest City” is an experience 
you'll never forget. On all sides, 
there’s evidence of Pittsburgh’s 
billion dollar modernization and 
expansion program. Perhaps your 
business, too, could progress with 
Pittsburgh. To find out, just visit 
or write The Pittsburgh Indus- 
trial Development Council, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 

Peoples First National, one of 
the nation’s largest banks, also 
extends a cordial invitation to 
visit with its officers, who have 
an intimate knowledge of Pitts- 
burgh and an earnest desire to 
serve your every banking re- 
quirement. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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10 Per Cent Pay Freeze 
Bending Under Pressure 


Wages are beginning to push 
through the ‘‘freeze’’ ceiling. Ten 
per cent formula, already grog- 
gy, is in for a rougher time. 

Rail increase, approved as a 
“‘special’’ case, doesn’t look spe- 
cial to other unions. They expect 
the same treatment. 

It's to be a loose policy from 
now on. New Wage Board, with 
800 cases piled up, will find 
ways to justify more raises. | 


Wage-salary controls, in the weeks 
immediately ahead, will be loose, not 
tight. Ten per cent formula and other 
rules are beginning to give. There is 
plenty of evidence that the new Wage 
Stabilization Board will follow a 
policy assuring increases for almost 
everyone. 

Ten per cent formula was doomed 
as a rigid wage pattern when Eric John- 
ston, as Economic Stabilizer, approved 
an increase for railroad workers that 
went through the ceiling. A million non- 
operating employes, as a result, will get 
6 cents an hour more than they were 
entitled to under the formula. If the 
formula had been followed, these work- 
ers could have had only 10 per cent more 
than they were getting in January, 1950. 
Mr. Johnston justified breaking the for- 
mula because he said “special stand- 
ards” were needed for railroad wage 
cases. Unions in other fields, however, 
will insist that the same standards be 
applied to them when the new Board 
starts functioning. 

The Wage Board, under a new 
Chairman, is expected to follow a liberal 
wage line. The Chairman, George W. 
Taylor, is on record as favoring bigger 
increases than the 10 per cent formula 
allows. His views were made known to 
stabilization officials before he was chosen 
to head the Wage Stabilization Board, 
and presumably are acceptable to the 
White House. 

The meaning of these developments, 
therefore, is important to employers and 
workers who are weighing the chances of 
new wage or salary increases. 

The 10 per cent limit apparently 
will not be taken too seriously by the 
new Wage Board and Johnston. Where 





workers have received raises of this 
amount since January, 1950, ways prob- 
ably will be found to make an exception 
to the rule, in many cases. The figure of 
10 per cent also may be moved up, pos. 
sibly to 15 per cent. 

Cost-of-living contracts signed after 
Jan. 25, 1951, seem likely to get official 
approval, now that an agreement of this 
kind is approved for railroad workers, 
Chairman Taylor, before taking office, 
spoke out for allowing cost-of-living 
clauses to operate at least until late this 
year. The present rules allow raises in 
pay under these clauses until June 30, 
if the agreement was in effect on January 
25. Odds favor continuation of the agree- 
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WAGE BOARD’‘S TAYLOR 
. +» NO easy answer 


* 
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ments beyond June, unless Congress or- 
ders a halt when it rewrites controls legis- 
lation due to expire June 30. 

Annual pay raises for increased pro- 
ductivity seem likely to be approved for 
at least this year. The auto-industry con- 
tracts promise a 4-cent raise in June over 
and above any adjustment for cost-of- 
living change. Chairman Taylor has 
praised this part of the auto agreements 
in a speech. He said that this wage de- 
vice “if properly conceived and properly 
administered, could assist constructively 
in mitigating the pressures of inflation.” 
Higher productivity, he explained, is one 
way of holding down inflation. Also, the 
pay raise given for this purpose should 
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This is National Steel 


as of January 1, 1951 


One of America’s largest and most 


progressive steel producers reports to 
the public and to customers, employees 


and stockholders on its activities in 1950 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENT AND SALES 


SET NEW RECORDS IN '50... 

National Steel did more than its share to meet the unprece- 
dented demand for steel products by producing and deliver- 
ing a record-breaking tonnage of steel to its customers while 
carrying on, without interruption, its large program of 
expansion. 


AS DID NET EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, 


WAGE PAYMENTS AND STOCK DIVIDENDS. 

National’s net earnings for the year 1950 reached a new 
high of $57,814,974. Record total payrolls for a record 
29,679 employees amounted to $124,135,529, exclusive of 
substantial company payments for employee benefits. 
Total dividends of $20,917,690—or $2.85 per share when 
converted to the new basis established by a three-for-one 
stock split after May—were paid to stockholders. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES WERE ADDED 


AND EXPANDED... 

In 1950, National’s continuous program of expansion and 
improvement included further development of blast furnace 
and open hearth facilities, a sintering plant, coke ovens, 
land purchases, the new Weirton Coal Mine at Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, a fourth electrolytic line (largest and 
fastest in the world), final work on the oxygen plant now 
in operation, extensive new electrical finishing equipment. 
Ingot capacity was increased by 250,000 tons, bringing 
total capacity to 4,750,000 tons as of January 1, 1951. 


AND NATIONAL CONTINUES TO PLAN, 


CONTINUES TO BUILD FOR THE FUTURE. 


The program now underway, and scheduled approximately 
for completion by the end of 1952, will further increase 
National’s total capacity to 6,000,000 tons—more than 50% 
greater than National’s capacity at the close of World War 
II, and, in proportion to size, the largest expansion pro- 
gram for the same period so far announced by any major 
steel company. 














1950 IN REVIEW 


1950 
IWC GRG oo oc de aticeneaes $537,024,673 
INCE COCR. so ceccdvcecees 57,814,974 
Net earnings per share*..... 7.85 
Bo | a 124,135,529 
Total dividends paid....... 20,917,690 
gC” Pre 68,546,069 


*computed on basis established 
by the three-for-one stock split 


1949 
$424,892,845 
39,311,269 
5.34 
107,843,848 
13,481,585 
43,571,827 


Total taxes paid by National in 1950 were more than 


$10,000,000 greater than net earnings... 


more than 


12Z of sales . . . more than $9.30 per share of stock ... 
more than $2,300 per employee—a forceful illus- 
tration of the terrific impact of the cost of govern- 


ment on the American economy. 





Serving America by Serving American ladusty 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION e 


Owning and Operating 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


CORPORATION 
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The only ‘“‘play”’ ever found in SHOPSMITH has 
been recreational. Mechanically, SHOPSMITH is 
a masterpiece of precision. Its spindle toler- 
ances, for example, are held to two ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch (.0002"’). Spindle run-out 
averages less than a thousandth (.001"). 


Four-YEAR-OLD SHOPSMITH is a five-in-one 
woodworking tool ... . an ideal tool for 
home, light-industrial and maintenance shops. . . and a product of 
the Magna Engineering Corporation. It is also the largest-selling 
power tool in America today. 

What has made SHOPSMITH so instantly popular? Ingenious de- 
sign, for one thing. Amazing versatility, for another. Precision, above 
all. For, from its induction-hardened spindle tip to the ends of its 
centerless-ground steel ways, SHOPSMITH is precision engineered. 

The complete multi-purpose Magna unit—8” circular saw, 12” 
disc sander, 33” lathe, 15” vertical and horizontal drill presses— 
takes only 2’ x 5’ of space, sells for only $189.50 (without motor). 
You can see SHOPSMITH demonstrated at leading hardware and de- 
partment stores or any Montgomery Ward store. Or you can read 
about it in Magna’s 16-page, illustrated catalog. Simply write: 








ee & 
Magna Engineering Corp. 
417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Manufacturers of SHOPSMITH @ Plants in San Francisco and Cleveland 
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not result in a price rise, Mr. Taylor 
argued. 

Taylor’s remarks indicated that he 
might allow new “productivity” Wage 
clauses to be written, as long as there js 
an assurance that unit labor costs ac- 
tually would be: reduced through jm. 
proved efficiency and methods. Up to 
now, Johnston has only suggested that 
the Wage Board issue an order to per- 
mit these annual raises to continue up to 
June 30, where promised in contracts 
in effect on January 25. This is enough to 
assure auto workers of getting their 4. 
cent raises in June. 

“Inequities” in wages are due to be 
corrected when the enlarged Wage Board 
gets into action. Johnston has indicated 
that the Board can allow increases above 
the 10 per cent figure if it finds an jn. 





“NY. NH&H Railroad 
RAILROAD WORKER 
. through the ceiling 


equity exists, in comparison with another 
group of workers. Chairman Taylor has 
stated that there is need for some of these 
inequity raises. He views the 10 per cent 
formula as taking care of employes “in 
the worst plight” but as not enough to 
match sixth-round increases won by some 
groups, such as the coal miners. 

The basic theory of Chairman Tay- 
lor, as given in his speeches, seems to be 
that increases above the 10 per cent limit 
are necessary. For example, he said: 
“There is no easy definitive answer to 
the argument about what is necessary to 
balance wages with prices. This much is, 
to me, quite certain—if the cost of living 
continues to rise, wage rates can’t be held 
at current levels even when laggards are 
brought up.” 

Although agreeing that new wage in- 
creases will create inflationary pressures, 
Chairman Taylor declared: “Just as price 
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Will your 
industry be 

the next to 
“discover” 


DUREZ 
RESINS 


@ Research on a variety of industrial fronts 
is finding answers to new and old problems in 
the versatile characteristics of Durez resins. 
Serving fundamentally as bonding agents, 
these thermo-setting phenolic resins also 
increase important physical, chemical, and 
electrical properties of various materials. 
Among these examples there may be the 
germ-idea of a product improvement, or a 
better method of processing, in your field 
of interest. 


WOOD-WASTE is turned into 
finished products since wood 
industry leaders, with help from 
Durez on resins, found a method 
for producing structural sheets 
and molded shapes from saw- 
dust, shavings or cuttings. The 
resin-bonded board sheets, trim- 
med to panel sizes, are uniformly 
thick, dense, and free from warp- 





tion, have excellent strength and stability, and 
all the workability of natural wood. 


RUBBER benefits in 
many ways when spe- 
cial Durez resins are 
used in compounding 
stocks used for shoe 

t s Se, 
soles, tire beads, tool \*% v4 
handles and other ‘ 
moldings. In the Buna 
N’s they contribute to 
vulcanization, hardness, stiffness, and resist- 
ance to abrasion, chemicals and heat. GRS 
and natural rubber stocks likewise benefit 
substantially when compounded with Durez 
phenolic resins. 


ELECTRICAL parts such as TV and radio ca- 
pacitors, resistors, and coils are simpler to as- 
semble, safer to service when dipped in a 


Durez resin. The resin 
¢ & °* 
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stable under severe 
moisture and salt 
spray conditions. 


e@ eae 


let us send you a pamphlet on these and 
other uses of phenolic resins in industry. We 
will gladly help with any particular applica- 


tions you have in mind. Write, on office let- | 


terhead, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
905 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Phenolic 
Plastics 
that fit 
the job 


1951 








ing, highly resistant to deteriora-! 





forms a strong, dense | 
coating that resists | 
the heat of soldering | 
tools and remains | 
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controls have to be tempered to the needs 
of getting full production, so wage con- 
trols must be developed to take account 
of the needs of stability in industrial re- 
lations. It’s no bargain to have a wide- 
spread impairment of employe morale.” 

Taylor added that there cannot long 
be a freeze of the wages, or of the prices, 
prevailing at some particular time. “A 
freeze,” he said, “connotes a lifeless and 
inert form. We need life and activity.” 





Showdown Due 
On Wage Policy 


A showdown is approaching on just 
how far unions and employers will be 
permitted to go in negotiating a sixth 
round of wage increases. There already 
is much pressure on the new Wage Sta- 
bilization Board to approve settlements 
worked out by collective bargaining and 
to fix a liberal pattern for future agree- 
ments. 

A wage policy, as written by the 
new Board, will develop from decisions 
involving a few key industries. 

Meat-packing companies, for exam- 
ple, have approved raises of 11 cents an 
hour for CIO and AFL unions, but only 
3 cents of this amount is permissible un- 
der the 10 per cent formula. A similar 
increase last autumn used up most of the 
allowance under the formula. Stabilizer 
Eric Johnston declined to approve the 
new raise but referred the case to the 
Wage Board for action. The Board is ex- 
pected to find a basis of some kind for 
sanctioning the increase, possibly as an 
inequity case. 

Textile mills also have wage agree- 
ments before the Board that could lead 
to important policy decisions. ClO Tex- 
tile Workers have been unable to collect 
a 12-cent increase granted by woolen 
mills and a 10-cent raise given by North- 
ern cotton-textile firms. Last year’s in- 
creases accounted for almost all of the 
10 per cent allowance. A CIO strike 
against several Southern cotton mills also 
could bring a WSB decision on wages 
and possibly a legal test of the Board’s 
right to intervene in disputes. 

Approval of the Northern cotton-wool- 
en agreements is expected, probably on 
the ground that these industries have 
not matched the national wage pattern 
in recent years. No raise was granted in 
1949 because of market conditions, and 
the CIO waived its right to demand in- 
creases in the early part of 1950. 

Shipbuilding yards are seeking ap- 
proval of raises averaging 15% per cent 
in several instances. This is 5% per cent 
above the ceiling, but CIO and AFL 
unions are arguing that the extra pay is 

















USE Se 


Coordinate operations, expedite 
shipments, eliminate bottlenecks, 
hurdle barriers—Telegraph! Fast— 
efficient—and a permanent record. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 





WESTERN ~- 
UNION 
TRACING ORDERS 
MATERIAL ORDER 83649 NEEDED 
EARLIER THAN ANTICIPATED. 


CAN YOU EXPEDITE DELIVERY? 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH ANSWER. 
















g WESTERN - 
7 UNION 


CONFIRMING DELIVERIES 










ENTIRE ORDER 83649 WILL BE 
SHIPPED EXPRESS NEXT MONDAY. 
GLAD WE COULD SPEED THIS 
UP FOR YOU. 











TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS 


are the quickest way 
to transmit funds to 
confirm orders, clinch 
bids, secure options. 
Message included 

at small cost! 


ve 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANU- 
FACTURER OF AXLES FOR 
TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, 
Mich. @ Oshkosh, Wis. © Utica, 


N. Y. @ Ashtabula, Kenton and 
Newark, Ohio @ New Castle, Pa. 









the 


Tru 


For Modern Tande 
Like The Timken-Detroit 


The phrase, ““There’s always room for improvement,” might well be the creed 
of The Timken-Detroit Axle Company. Known throughout the industry as 
the foremost manufacturer of heavy-duty axles for trucks, buses and trailers, 
Timken-Detroit is constantly developing improvements designed to cut the 
truck man’s costs and increase his profits. 

In the six-wheeler field, Timken-Detroit’s SFD-157 is recognized as the most 
advanced tandem-drive unit of its size in production today. Incorporating a 
straight line through drive, the SFD-157 has a top-mounted double-reduction 
final drive in each axle! While it is built primarily for civilian use, Timken- 
Detroit is producing similar units for military vehicles. 

The next time you buy trucks, insist on Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 






ck! 


m-Drive Units 


SFD-157! 





THE SFD-157 TANDEM-DRIVE UNIT has a 
straight line through drive with a double-re- 
duction final drive in each axle. Six torque 
rods arranged in a parallelogram insure 
correct spacing and alignment of axles 
and eliminate possibility of weight transfer. 


TIMILEN 
A ES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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needed to recruit enough workers for the 
shipyards. The Wage Stabilization Board 
may approve the raise on man-power 
grounds, as permitted in the controls 
legislation. , 

Electrical-equipment unions ay 
building up a complex problem for the 
Wage Board. The CIO Electrical Wo, 
ers Union has just won a raise of 9 cen 
an hour under a cost-of-living contray 
signed last year by General Electric. But 
other plants of General Electric hay. 
contracts with the independent Unite 
Electrical Workers, and this union de. 
clined to take the living-cost provisio, 
last year. Instead it arranged to reopen 
on wages this month. 

As a result, the independent union x 
subject to the 10 per cent formula, whic, 
would allow only about 5 or 6 cents iy 
raises on top of 1950 increases. This 





—Black Star 


ClO‘S CAREY 
. an edge 


union will demand approval of an it 
crease equal to that given the CIO. Also, 
the Wage Board is likely to find that the 
CIO union will want at least a 9-cent 
raise in other electrical plants where it 
lacks the cost-of-living formula. Westing 
house’s contract, for example, is opening 
up for demands from both the CIO and 
independent groups. 

The CIO union, led by James B. Carey, 
thus seems to have won an advantage 
over Albert J. Fitzgerald’s independent 
group as far as General Electric raises 
are concerned. All Carey needs to do now 
is match up his 9-cent pattern in other 
electrical plants where he has contracts 
That will be largely up to the Wage Ste 
bilization Board and what it does about 
the wage mix-up. 

New demands being made by w 
ions in other industries will come be 
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fore the Wage Board later, as disputes 
or for approval of wage increases that 
are negotiated by the employers and 
jons. 

Skime unions of the CIO, for ex- 
ample, are seeking 25 per cent increases 
in wages under contracts expiring June 
15. These groups also want to limit work- 
ing hours at sea to 40 a week. 

Telephone employes represented by 
the CIO Communications Workers de- 
cided to ask for the maximum raises pos- 
sible under wage rules. They also want 
to shorten the intervals between length- 
of-service raises. Improved pensions are 
to be sought. 

Metal-mining firms have been ad- 
vised that the independent Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers Union will ask for a 
30-cent raise and a pension program. 

These and other labor groups will be 


—Acme 
INDEPENDENTS’ FITZGERALD 


¢ » « @ barrier 


watching the WSB decisions for guides 
as to the types of pay increases and 
fringe benefits that can be obtained un- 
der the stabilization rules. 

Wage reopenings have been ar- 
ranged in many recent contracts, to per- 
mit new demands to be filed when the 
WSB completes the writing of wage poli- 
cies. Many firms have given increases to 
the 10 per cent limit and promised to talk 
it over again when further raises seem 
possible under the rules. 

A backlog of 800 cases was on hand 
waiting for the Wage Board to resume 
its meetings. The Board collapsed in 
February with the walkout of labor mem- 
bers, in protest against the 10 per cent 
formula. Since then, staff members have 
checked over the cases and gathered 
Wage figures to help the Board members 
teach their decisions. 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a 
mass market, dominated by farmers. You can’t 


sell Mid-America without the farmer—nor the 
magazine that concentrates on him alone, 





Sells | 


the richest Farm market on earth! 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a probiem of outstanding importance.) 


Special Report 


NEW PATHS TO MORE TAXES 


Costs Force Cities and States to Find Them 


Don’t blame all your tax wor- a _ 
ries on Uncle Sam—not by a long How Cities and States Meet Rising Costs 
shot. You’re paying for higher- 7 
cost local government, too. 

New, novel ways to get tax | 7 
money show up in a city-State $6.4 
survey. Taxes on incomes, sales, : eh = billion 
services are becoming common- , : 
place. There’s a wooden-leg- : bf 
maker's tax in Paragould, Ark. vos — we — os — De 2. -2 1S 

The reason for all this: State illion 
and local spending is nearly dou- 
ble what if was in 1946, and 
getting bigger all the time. 





The cost of buying the services that 
Government offers keeps going higher 
and higher. Cost of security, of polic- 
ing in a dangerous world, is sending 
the price of Federal Government serv- 
ices through the roof. Next year’s tax 
bills will show more of what that 
means. 

Price of the services that States and 
cities have to offer is skyrocketing, too. 
Taxpayers tend to see only the ticket 
for Federal Government service. If they 
look a little closer, they will find a com- 
parable trend in the cost of other gov- 
ernment services. 

Schools, roads, police and fire depart- 
ments are coming high in cities. High- 
ways, jails, public institutions of many 
kinds are costing more and more in 
counties and States. The check written 
to pay for State and city governments 
that was little more than 9 billions in 
1946 was in figures near the 20-billion 
mark in 1950. And even that spectacular 
sum excludes many city school districts, 
all the U.S. counties and all cities under 
25,000 population. 

The total bill for State and local gov- 
ernments already is far above that 20- 
billion-dollar level and still is rising. A 
survey of 25 cities, large and small, shows 
that their planned spending in 1951 is 
up by another 16 per cent in one year. 
The bill is to go far higher before the 
country gets the schools, highways and 
public services its people appear to want 
and need. 

Along with rising prices of government 
are rising taxes. New and bigger taxes 
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More news from Chrysler Corporation 








a developments 


that improve the riding qualities 


of cars, military vehicles, trucks 


and railroad freight cars 


N” uses of suspension are doing 
important things for wheel- 
borne transportation. 

Cars that move along the high- 
ways, military vehicles that trans- 
port men and equipment, trucks 
that haul the products of farm and 


This M-37 cargo carrier, built by Chrysler Cor- 
poration, can travel more rapidly and surely 
over rough country than our World War II 
cargo carriers. The ride is steadied for men 
and cargo by new suspension principles, im- 
proved springs and heavy-duty shock absorb- 
ers that provide extra cushioning power on bad 
roads and roadless terrain. 

factory, and freight cars rolling on 
the railroads—all benefit from de- 
velopments introduced by Chrysler 
scientific research and engineered 


production. 


A new and softer ride is now in- 
corporated in military design ambu- 
lances and trucks being built by 
Chrysler Corporation. Often a mili- 
tary ambulance must operate in 
rugged country where there are no 
roads. With improved suspension, 
special springing and new type shock 


absorbers, jolts and discomfort are 
ninimized as never before. 


Another important advance in rid- 
ing comfort comes ffom Chrysler’s 
“Oriflow” shock absorber, an exclu- 
sive feature on all our new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, 
on Dodge 4, 3% and | ton trucks, 
and all Route Vans. It uses hydraulic 
principles in a new way to give cush- 


, 
? 
| 
| 
i 


In this drawing of Chrysler’s new “Oriflow” 
shock absorber, the engineer is pointing to one 
of the tubular passages through which cushion- 
ing fluid flows. This is a new use of hydraulic 
principles which helps “Oriflow”’ absorb bumps 
by controlling jounce and rebound more 
smoothly than any design used before. 


ioning power fhree times that of or- 
dinary shock absorbers. On every 
kind of road, “Oriflow” works in 
harmony with synchronous spring- 


ing, shockproof steering and scientific 
weight distribution to provide a 
smoother, safer ride. 

For railroad freight cars, which 
also require protection from shocks 


In this accurate scale model you see three rea- 
sons for smoother “ride.” (1) swing hanger which 
soaks up shocks that come from jolting side 
motion. (2) unique friction snubber which works 
with (3) long travel coil springs to cushion ver- 
tical shocks and control bounce. Engineered by 
Chrysler, this mechanism is produced for rail- 
roads by qualified equipment manufacturers. 
along the rails they travel, Chrysler 
engineers have developed a new 
“balanced suspension.” It absorbs 
both vertical and lateral shocks 
gently, so that cargoes can ride 
steadier and safer. 

On the highways, in the fields and 
on the rails, Chrysler Corporation’s 
scientific developments and engi- 
neered production help meet the 
nation’s military needs, and advance 
the safety, dependability and effi- 
ciency of wheel-borne transportation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 















































































Special Report 
~anmaiill i 
are being placed on just about every. 
body and everything. The taxpayer prob. fan 
ably is not aware of all the devices by ins 
which money is being taken from his tay 
pocket. Legislators and administrators 
too, can find new and different ways to ert 
collect revenues by looking at methods be 
used by neighboring cities and States. to 
In cities, officials have thrown away 
their public-finance textbooks and are the 
dreaming up scores of new ways to tap ral 
private pocketbooks. Not so long ago, lev 
property taxes footed most of the bil} m¢ 
for city and county governments. Now, tax 
28 States have given some or all of their | 
cities permission to levy one or more sid 
new kinds of nonproperty levies, and the Hi 
rush is on to find new things to tax. on 
The search, in many hard-pressed oli 
cities and counties, already has proved of 
highly ingenious and very lucrative. tax 
The score on some of the more popular the 
new forms of taxation is given in the | 
chart on page 46. tw 
Income taxes on individuals are being the 
eyed by more and more cities. Already ver 
24 cities—plus scores of school districts ga 
and boroughs—are taxing the incomes mi 
€ of individuals or earnings of business, or Or 
Modern ices both. Philadelphia, in 1939, paved the bu 
way for that trend. Now, other cities in the 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, as well ce: 
bd as the District of Columbia, use the tax. fec 
for a 0 ern al Way. _ A report on 17 of them showed a collec- | 
: tion of 64 million dollars last year. an 
Cities using the income tax—or the to 
similar occupational license tax based on loc 
e e & « « income—find that it has special attrac- Wi 
tions. Levied as a pay-roll tax on individ- Ste 
: E , ual incomes, it enables the city to charge 
GENERAL OFFICES of the Minneapolis & St. Louis part of the cost of its late persons a 
Railway are now in its New Headquarters Building in who live outside the city limits but who citi 
Minneapolis, at 111 East Franklin Avenue. work inside the city and use its services. alo 
Streamlined for efficiency, like the Fast Freight Service ; That problem has become a big = as 
: ions where cities have spread outside the lov 
of the M. & St. L., this Modern Building stands as a limits of their taxing areas. | 
monument to Progress of the Railway, of the City where City and county sales taxes, too, are hel 
it had its beginning in 1871 and of the Great Midwest on the rise, with California setting the em 
territory which it has served through the 80 Years. pace. Of the 89 cities now extracting mo 
sip funds from their residents by means of bu: 
The New Building was erected near the edge of the seles ‘toxes,.00 ote tn that State. Lad 19. 
Minneapolis retail and financial district, for exclusive year, 12 cities, six of them in Mississippi, ane 
use of the 300 Officials and General Office Employes adopted sales taxes. New York City 
of the M. & St. L. alone took in more than 132 millions. nev 
New York and Chicago are the big Ff ba 
takers in taxes on gas, electricity, other inc 
Zead...""MILEPOSTS on the PRAIRIE”’ public utilities, but more than 255 other sw: 
cities use such taxes too. 
The Story of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. Taxes on business are multiplying. prc 
A Great New Railroad Book by Frank P. Donovan, Gross receipts of business already are the 
Jr. $4.50. At Your Bookstore or Simmons-Board- taxed by nearly 200 cities, with nearly scr. 
man Publishing Corp., 30 Church Street, New York 100 mf : sllec Pe ‘ei ee . 
7, N. Y. millions collected last year y 1a Th 
of them. Paragould, Ark., now levies a ] 
tax on makers of wooden legs. Jugglers 50 
. . . : ay a special tax in Hood River, Oreg. is t 
“he Minneapolis & St. Louis Rakway 2 Direct charges on users of service, at stil 
New Address: 11] East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota the same time, are gaining favor. Sewer ret 
New Telephone Number: Main 7144 rentals are an example. So are direct fees on 
for garbage collection. anc 
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States, too, are looking with growing 
favor on charging service users directly, 
instead of handing the bill to the average 
taxpayer. 

Toll roads are the best example. Mod- 
em highways of the four-lane type are 
being laid down in many States that plan 
to let the drivers pay the cost. 

Auto and gas taxes are far and away 
the biggest revenue sources for States, 
ranking even above federal aid, but other 
levies are coming up. States are getting 
more revenue, too, by raising rates on 
taxes already collected. 

Sixteen States, for example, are con- 
sidering raises in their gasoline taxes. 
Higher income and liquor taxes are rec- 
ommended in Massachusetts. North Car- 
olina’s Governor asks for an end to most 
of the exemptions from that State’s sales 
tax, Tax increases are proposed in more 
than half the States. 

Missouri's Governor, recommending a 
two-year budget that is nearly three times 
the size of the State’s expenditures 12 
years ago, recommends a doubling of the 
gasoline tax in order to cover a 153.4- 
million-dollar bill for highways. And in 
Oregon, the Executive, submitting a 
budget 30 per cent higher than the one 
that preceded it, suggests that the State 
cease to allow income tax deductions for 
federal income taxes. 

Reason for these big tax increases, 
and the search for new taxes, is not hard 
to find. Government at the State and 
local levels has become big business. 
With more than a million employes, 
States now account for a_ respectable 
part of all employment—and an annual 
pay roll of 2.6 billion dollars. Some big 
cities outdo the States. New York City 
alone plans to spend next year as much 

as the total spent last year by all the 15 
lowest-spending States. 

Higher prices and higher salaries have 
helped to raise the bill. State and local 
employes now get an average of $217 a 
month, which, in terms of things it will 
buy, would be worth exactly what their 
1946 pay averaged if they did not have 
such heavy taxes to pay. 

Rising population, too, has heaped 
new burdens on localities. Some subur- 
ban counties, with 10-year population 
increases of 150 or 200 per cent, are 
swamped with demands for new services. 

Property owners, at the same time, are 
protesting against further increases in 
their share of the burden. Result is a 
scramble for new ways to pay the bills. 
The trend is to continue. 

Even so, State and local debt—already 
50 per cent higher than it was in 1946— 
is to go on rising. And that, again, means 
still higher taxes for interest and debt 
retirement. Where it all ends is to depend 
on the people who demand more services 
and who, in the end, foot the bill. 
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Mississippi offers the answer to today’s need for dispersion of 
America’s vital industrial machinery. Here industry will find maximum 
wartime protection with ample room for expansion in a profitable and 
growing market. 

In addition to this successful combination, the state offers to provide 
tax-free plant sites and buildings for industries under the exclusive BAWI 
plan. This plan authorizes political subdivisions to issue bonds to purchase 
sites and construct buildings for desirable firms seeking new locations. 

Here’s a typical example: On February 6, 1951, citizens of West 
Point, Miss., voted 958 to 38 in favor of issuing $100,000 in bonds for 
a site and building for the Knickerbocker Manufacturing Co., nationally 
known manufacturer of Varsity pajamas. 

Over 85 Mississippi communities have held successful bond elections 
to date—proof of their attitude toward new industry. You also can count 
on ready assistance with your problems from local and state officials and 
private individuals. For details of Mississippi’s industrial progress write 
for the newest industrial booklet—“I/nside Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry... Call or Write 


iIPPI 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 






State Office Building 
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End of the breather in trade is not in 
sight yet. Buyers still wait for new 
urges—and more cash. 

Retail sales, at 12.6 billion dollars in 
March, showed a decline of 5 per cent 
from February, seasons considered. 
Durable products—particularly televis- 
ion sets, appliances and used cars— 
took the real beating. 

Department-store sales in April, still a 
bit above March, declined again on 
the indicator in the week ended April 
21. Seasonally adjusted, April now 
looks a few percentage points better 
than March. If these are the signs of 
upturn reported in trade circles, it’s a 
feeble recovery. 

More strength, but not much more, 
shows up in prices. Wholesale com- 
modities, in the week ended April 24, 
turned up slightly to 183.6 on the BLS 
index. Gains were limited largely to 
livestock and meats. Stronger price 
controls on meats are to be difficult to 
apply. 

Sensitive commodities reveal the ex- 
tent, as shown in top chart, to which 
basic materials have weakened in 
price. Declines have been small. But 
it has been two months since the BLS 
28-commodity index showed real 
buoyancy. 

Goods on hand, still in enormous vol- 
ume, remain the key to the breather. 
Manufacturers’ inventories continued 
to rise in March, as producers laid 
away commodities expected to be tight 
later. Stocks at the producer level do 
not appear out of line with sales, which 
also rose sharply in March. 

Retailers, whose stocks in some cases 
dwarf their sales, still are busily en- 
gaged in working off some of their 
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excess fat. Markdowns—on TV sets 


and many appliances, as well as a 
few soft-goods lines—are increasingly 
impressive. Yet consumers seem in- 
creasingly unimpressed. 


Demand for money is being under- 


mined by inventory trimming at dis- 
tributor levels. Business loans by week- 
ly reporting member banks of the 
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Federal Reserve declined 64 million 
dollars in the week ended April 18. 
Inventory liquidation is not the only 
factor. Credit restrictions are being 
felt. Price ceilings, other factors dis- 
courage commodity speculation and 
commodity loans. 


Decline in loans looks somewhat bigger 


when it is noted that borrowing con- 
nected directly or indirectly with de- 


RETAIL 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


RB) 


fense output must be entering 
picture in rising volume. 

On the supply side, things are 
Industry output, straining at 
in many lines, still managed a 
gain in March. A one-point rise, to 
on the FRB index centered in 
manufactures. Machinery 
for much of the rise, with 
tool activity at spectacular levels, 
put of freight cars rose nearly 25 
cent to about 8,000 in the 
Shipbuilding also was more active, 

New jobs found for applicants in 
by public employment offices hit 
new high for the month. Pl 
were up 17 per cent from F 
Workers displaced in conversion 
having little trouble finding work. 

Factory output, holding high on the 
dicator, showed no over-all \ 
of industry operations during 
Steel operations, scheduled at 1 
per cent of capacity last week, 
only a shade below the all-time 
In autos, weekly output was up 
erately, though some 
were forced to cut back. 

The pause still appears to be no 
than a pause. Defense obligations 
the first quarter, totaling nearly 
billions, almost doubled those of 
two preceding quarters. 
spending jumped 25 per cent, to 
billions a year. 

Backlog of orders on manufac 
books increased about 10 per cent 
March over February, when it already 
was double the size of a year ago. - 

Arms orders and a phenomenal rate of 
industry expansion, boosting personal 
incomes, are bound to bring an end t 
the current lag in trade. 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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UNION PACIFIC SUGGESTS .... 











THE DAILY 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The enjoyment of good food is a 
highlight of any journey. That's 
why Union Pacific makes a special 
effort to provide its guests with 
top quality dining-car meals and 
service. 

During May, for example, the fea- 
tured attraction. ae among a variety 
of tempting entrees. . . is thick-cut, 
tender lamb chops. These are ‘"U.S. 
Prime” loin chops from spring 


FINE FOODS 


ES 


FINE SERVICE 


FINE TRAINS 


7 ow aie Ag a 


lambs raised in the ‘Union Pacific 
West.”’ They are charcoal-broiled, 
just right, to retain the savory 
juices .. . and served with piquant 
mint jelly. 
* * . 

Dine as you ride...and rest as you 
ride in the comfort of spacious 
Pullman or Coach. Ask your ticket 
or travel agent to route you ‘Union 
Pacific’ through the West. 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


(between Chicago-Los Angeles) 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 


(between Chicago-Portland) 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


(between Chicago-San Francisco) 


“CITY OF DENVER” 


(between Chicago-Denver) 





“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 


(between St. Louis and West Coast) 


RAILROAD 


and other fine trains between Chicago 
or St. Louis and the West Coast. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Krad of Wie Daily Shidamleners 
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ROPERS 





Lady, look twice before you leave your ironing board to answer the telephone or door 
bell. That iron can quickly become 600°F. hot—hot enough to set fire to fabrics and 
even the board itself before you know it. Be sure the iron is on its safety rest before 


you leave it. For extra safety, cover your ironing board with an asbestos cover. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 
advancing this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY «+ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE— CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 

















FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Government bond prices slump 
Yor the first time in 10 years after 
Federal Reserve Board withdraws 
ils support. 

" Key issue dips from above par 
fo 97.14 in eight weeks. 

Interest rates, as a result, are 
ending to rise all along the line. 
Government bonds now yield as 
much as 2.6 per cent. 

"Ws all part of an official plan 
jo put brakes on credit. 


> “ ” 
| The Government’ “easy money 


policy, which has dominated the 
country’s financial markets since the 
éarly 1930s, is being brought to an 
rend. Federal Reserve Banks no long- 
er are supporting the Government- 
bond market; the Treasury has locked 
‘up 8 billion dollars of private funds in 
long-term 2% per cent nonmarket- 
fable bond issue, and banks are under 
Mmereasing pressure to reject loans. 
| Immediate result of this policy is a 
Slump in the Government-bond market. 
Government-bond prices have gone to 
the lowest point in 10 years. Since offi- 
tial reports were withdrawn early in 
arch, long-term Government bonds 
have dropped $2 to $3.50 per $100. The 
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: HOW MUCH LOWER? 


Free Market Leveling Off Just Below Par 


key issue, 24s of December, 1967-72, has 
dipped from 100.25 in January to 97.14. 
Other issues, eligible for bank invest- 
ments, slipped from several points above 
par to 99.2, then recovered to par level. 
Yields from Government bonds, con- 
sequently, are increasing. The yield on 
the key 2%s has climbed from 2.4 per 
cent in January to 2.6 per cent. Other 
bond yields are following the trend set 
by Governments. The yield on high-grade 
corporate bonds, appraised by the Treas- 
ury, has advanced from 2.64 per cent to 
2.89 per cent. High-grade municipals, 
treasured because they are tax exempt, 
bring 2.09 per cent on current prices, 
against 1.6 per cent last January. 
Interest rates are higher all along the 
line. The Treasury now pays 1.5 per 
cent on 91-day bills, against 1.39 per 
cent only a few weeks ago. Bankers are 
demanding 1% per cent interest on 90- 
day acceptances, against 1% per cent in 
January. Prime commercial loans of 4 
to 6 months carry 2 per cent, compared 
with a January rate of 1% per cent. 
Effect of these moves is to tighten the 
money market, to make it harder for 
borrowers to get loans. Banks, insurance 
companies and other holders of Govern- 
ment bonds now are reluctant to sell 
them. If they do sell, they take a loss. 
Lending institutions thus are encouraged 
not to sell their bonds in order to raise 
money to make additional loans. New 
investors, on the other hand, are able to 
buy bonds at a more attractive rate. 


a Mt tll. 
PLR cto 


Result is that they may prefer to buy 
bonds rather than to make commercial 
or real estate loans. 

Federal Reserve operations, moreover, 
tend to keep down the amount of money 
that banks have to loan. When the Fed- 
eral Reserve buys Government bonds, 
as it was forced to do when holding 
prices at or above par, commercial- 
bank reserves are increased. When bank 
reserves expand, loans are encouraged. 
For the present, at least, Federal Re- 
serve buying has stopped, which tends 
to freeze the loaning capacity of the 
banking system. 

Borrowers also are _ discouraged 
somewhat by the upward trend in in- 
terest rates. A number of companies, 
planning new, bond issues, have delayed 
their offerings as a result of falling prices 
and rising interest rates. 

This hesitancy among borrowers gets 
further encouragement from the Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee, set up 
by the Federal Reserve Board under 
Oliver S. Powell, a member of the Board 
of Governors. This Committee includes 
representatives of commercial banks, in- 
surance companies and investment banks. 
Regional committees also are set up in 
each of the 12 Federal Reserve districts. 

First step of the Committee was to ad- 
vise lenders against making further loans 
to enable borrowers to increase inven- 
tories. Banks and finance companies were 
told that inventory building has gone too 
far, and that future loans should not per- 


-Ewing Galloway 


ND BOND PRICES ATTRACTIVE 


. . thanks to the end of ‘‘easy money” 








Do you 
work for 

one of these 
companies? 


Anaconda Copper 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 
Crane Company 
General Electric 
Loew’s Incorporated 
Montgomery Ward 
Socony-Vacuum Oil | : 
Standard Oil (N. J.) Cee Movies SS Movies 
Westinghouse Electric SST AIT 
Woolworth (F. W.) K 


Tuousanps of people who work 
for these companies know a good 
deal about them already—their 
products and sales, their policies and 
management, the outlook for earn- 
ings and profits. 

But a good many of these people 
still don’t know how easy it is to buy 
a share in those profits for them- 
selves. They just on’t realize that 
buying stock means buying an extra 
income with their extra dollars. 

How good an income? 

Well, on the average, these com- 
panies have paid continuous divi- 
dends for more than 30 years... 
dividends that currently average 
pretty close to a 6% return on the 
money you invest. And you don’t 
need a /ot of money, either! 

You can walk into any broker’s 
office in the country —certainly any 
of ours—and ask for 1 share, 10, 
or 1,000. 

Of course, if you'd like more facts 
before you buy, just ask. 

We'll be happy to mail you our 
latest report on any one or all of 
these companies as investments. 

There’s no charge, no obligation. 
Simply mention those that interest 
you and address— 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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mit inventories to go beyond the normal 
relation to sales. Borrowers with exces- 
sive inventories also are under pressure 
to reduce their stocks and thereby reduce 
the amount of credit outstanding to carry 
inventories. 

Expected policy in the future is to 
scrutinize applications for loans to see if 
they have a bearing on the defense ef- 
fort. Prospective borrowers who are 
neither defense producers nor in essential 
civilian industry are likely to’find it more 
difficult to obtain loans. 

Restraints on credit expansion ap- 
pear to be effective. Business loans by 
banks in leading cities decreased by 64 
million dollars in the week ended April 
18. In previous weeks, the expansion of 
bank loans had been going on at a much 
slower rate. The market for mortgage 
loans and installment loans also shows 
signs of tightening. 

In view of these trends, it is still a 
question whether Congress will grant 
additional powers to control credit. Pres- 
ident Truman suggested in his message 
on defense controls that the Federal 
Reserve Board should be given more 
power to increase bank-reserve require- 
ments, but noted that it is not yet clear 
that any further action will be needed. 
These powers have been sought in the 
past, but Congress usually has balked. 

At the moment, there appears to be 
little need for additional controls. With 
a free Government-bond market, the 
Federal Reserve System is no longer 
obligated to add to bank reserves by 
bond purchases. Bank reserves, more- 
over, appear to be shrinking. Excess 
reserves—the amount available for loan 
expansion—were down to 693 million 
dollars for the week ended April 25. 

Furthermore, bankers and other lend- 
ers appear anxious to co-operate with 
Government officials in credit policy in 
order to avoid tighter direct controls. 


U.S. FIRMS SHOW 
RECORD PROFITS 


The sales and production boom of 1950 
is reflected in the year’s profits for U.S. 
manufacturing corporations. Profits, both 
before and after taxes, are found by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission to have 
hit a new high. 

Profits, before taxes, of all manufactur- 
ing corporations, totaled 23.2 billion dol- 
lars, compared with 14.4 billion in 1949, 
when there was a mild setback, and 18.4 
billion in 1948. Profits, after taxes, were 
12.9 billion last year, compared with 9 
billion in 1949 and 11.5 billion in 1948. 

Corporate taxes, however, increased 





more than profits. The profit increase be- 
fore taxes from 1949 to 1950 amounted 

















Let this booklet be your guide to 
a delightful vacation in the romantic 
Province de Québec— where 
all summer sports are at their best 
—where you will be welcomed 
with French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels. 


Qué PROVINCE DE 
Write today for your free copy of this booklet to: The 


cite. cos vegengy | Bureau, Parliament Rules, ty. 
» Canada; or aa Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 
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Largest Selling 
Towel for 
Industrial and 
Institutional 


—_ 


Best for office buildings, schools, hos- 








pitals, stores, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant, Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. U-6. 
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Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
° Write for illustrated folder No. 32 + 





YOU'RE KING 
FOR A DAY 


...for a week... 
or for as long as 
you stay at the 
St. Moritz. Our 
continental 
atmosphere 
g crowns your 
every hour with charm and comfort. 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double 
$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 


ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 
Charles G. Taylor, President 
Frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr. 
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to 61 per cent; the increase after taxes, 
43 per cent. Corporation taxes, however, 
jumped from 5.4 billion dollars in 1949 
to 10.4 billion—an increase of 
than 90 per cent. 

The rise in profits is explained by 
the sales boom that occurred during 
the year, particularly after the out- 
break of the Korean war. The profit 
on each dollar of sales was only slightly 
above the previous boom year of 1948. 
In the earlier year, the profit, after 
taxes, was 7 cents on each dollar of 
sales. In 1950, the profit was 7.1 cents 
on each dollar of sales. The 1949 
profit was 5.8 cents. When stockhold- 
ers’ equity in corporations is taken as a 
base, 1950 profits amounted to 15.4 
per cent, against 16 per cent in 1948 
and 11.6 per cent in 1949. 

The rubber industry 


more 


showed the 
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FRB‘S POWELL 
. . . fewer loans on inventories? 


—Harris & Ewing 


largest gain—107 per cent—from 1949 
to 1950 in profits after taxes, followed 
closely by the lumber and wood indus- 
try, with a year-to-year gain of 105 per 
cent, after taxes. Other large gains in- 
cluded furniture, with a gain of 94 
per cent; primary producers of lead, 
copper, zinc and other nonferrous metals, 
with a gain of 89 per cent; electrical 
machinery, with a gain of 74 per cent, 
and the leather industry, also with a 
74 per cent gain. Textile mills, which 
had a relatively poor year in 1949, 
scored a gain, after taxes of 75 per cent. 
The auto industry, after a 
sales year, showed a 33 per cent gain 
after taxes. The tobacco industry in- 
creased profits before taxes by 12 per 
cent but showed a decline of 3 per 
cent after taxes. That was the only in- 
dustry to show a decline for the year. 
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Cincinnati is famous for » 


Its Magnificently Modern 






Owned and 
Operated by 

Thomas Emery’s Sons Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| < 1200 rooms, all outside 

Vv 7 restaurants famous for fine foods 
Vv Inside garage 

| Unexcelled convention facilities 

V GOURMET RESTAURANT 
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Tune in this RCA Victor “Personal” radio 
—no bigger than a book. Out pour the 
full tones of any orchestra—so full of 
“living presence”—that it’s like holding 
a band in your hand. 


This compact instrument grows directly 
from basic research conducted at RCA 
Laboratories. Scientists and engineers here 
perfected highly efficient circuits and elec- 
tron tubes—powered by compact RCA 
Batteries. Its built-in antenna gives peak 
performance anywhere—at home or “on the 













road.” Its miniature loudspeaker offers fine 
acoustical performance in a minimum of 
space. 


Development of this handsome portable 
radio, weighing less than 4 pounds, is another 
example of RCA research and engineering at 
work for you. Result: a totally new satisfaction 
from a small “Personal” radio. 


* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, 
N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 


“Live artist” quality is a characteristic of the new 
RCA Victor “‘Personal’’ radio, one of the most compact ever built. 
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See the compact new RCA Victor 
“Personal” radio today. Model 
B411—now on display at your local 
RCA Victor dealer’s. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Trend of American Business 
















24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Tightened controls, asked by Mr. Truman, won't be easy to get. Congress is 
likely to balk at most of the requests to amend the basic control law. 

Subsidies to promote production of Scarce materials may be allowed in some 
form. High-cost metal mines might get them. Food subsidies are very doubtful. 

Commodity-speculation controls will run into stiff opposition. Congress 
refused to grant this power when the Defense Production Act was first enacted. 




















Mortgage control on sales of existing houses is on the doubtful list. 

Commercial rents stand a good chance of staying free from control. 

Rents on housing, however, may become subject to somewhat tighter control. 

Government construction of defense plants also will have tough going. The 
Administration will have to present a strong case to get this proposal through. 

Fact is that Congress has yet to be convinced that stronger controls are 
needed. The further fact that inflation pressures have eased works against Mr. 
Truman. Congress also has developed a habit of turning Mr. Truman down. 





































More severe penalties for price-order violators will hit objections, too. 
Price controllers want more power to license businessmen. Then, if price rules 
are violated, licenses can be revoked. That would put a man out of: business. 
Congress is very unlikely to go along with the President on this proposal. 


Real fight is to develop over the plan to tighten food-price controls. 
Parity prices--the "fair" prices to farmers--would be set at the start of 
each crop year under the Administration program, and then held at that point. 





Agriculture Department does this now, when it announces Support prices at 





the start of a season. But, for ceiling purposes, parity is figured monthly. 
What the Administration wants is the same method for ceilings as for Supports. 
Farm State Congressmen are quick to oppose this change. They argue that 
parity follows other prices, does not lead them. If parity rises, the argument 
runs, it's not the farmer's fault. It is simply that other prices have gone up. 
The prospect for any change in the parity formula appears to be quite dim. 





Actually, the Administration itself is divided on farm price controls. 

Strong defense for farmers is put up by Agriculture Secretary Brannan. 
Here are some of the points he made before the House Committee on Agriculture: 

Food prices are not a major cause of inflation. People now spend 27 per 
cent of disposable income for food, but Mr. Brannan points out that if a 1935-39 
diet were observed, it would take only 19 per cent of income after taxes. In 
the earlier period, food took 23 per cent, but people eat better now. 

Parity prices are not causing inflation either. Most farm commodities, in 
fact, now are below parity and show little tendency to rise. Among them are 
potatoes, many fruits and vegetables, fresh and canned. Meat is the only major 
food now above parity, and pork is still below that level. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 



































Farm _ income, moreover, is held to be out of line with other groups, on the 
downside. Farmers only now are recovering from the price slide of 1949. 

That is the argument put forth by Mr. Brannan. The Cabinet member's line 
of reasoning is very likely to appeal more to Congress than the President's. 








Meanwhile, there are some practical problems arising in regard to meat. 
Spotty shortages of meat are reported on the increase. Beef and veal are 
below normal supply in New York, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, some other cities. 
Price controls are getting the blame for these shortages. Packers explain 
it this way: Meat prices are under the general freeze. Livestock prices, on the 
other hand, have been allowed to advance. Result is that slaughterers cannot 
afford to buy livestock and process the animals into meat at ceiling prices. 
Packers insist that the situation now developing sets the stage for black 
markets. Office of Price Stabilization is trying to find some kind of solution. 

















Manufacturers' price regulation aims at putting prices on a pre-Korean base 
and adding to that base post-Korean rises in pay-roll and material costs. 

Basic idea is simple. It will give relief to manufacturers who have not 
yet absorbed direct cost increases. Presumably, where manufacturers widened 
profit margins after the Korean outbreak, the new rule will roll prices back. 

Formulas for figuring new prices are complicated. There are five of them. 
What you do, essentially, is this: Take your price of April l-June 24, 1950. 
Then figure your added labor and material costs. Add them to the base price. 

Industries covered include most home and office-equipment firms; some food 
processors--candy, cereals, etc.--many textiles, chemicals, building materials. 
Total: 75,000 firms. Exempt are fuels, lumber, basic metals, leather, glass, 
many others. Special orders will come for machinery, cotton textiles, clothing. 

To be noted is the fact that this order is an interim order. OPS intends 
later to issue tailored regulations to control prices in specific industries. 





























Earnings standard announced by Economic Stabilization Agency will have no 
effect on the manufacturers’ price order. Standard is for future increases. 

Price relief in the period ahead, under ESA standard, is to be denied an 
industry when its profits amount to 85 per cent of average profits earned in the 
best three years of 1946-49. That's the test for excess=-profits tax, too. 

Control steps taken to date promise very few price reductions. Living 
costs are not likely to drop either from price regulations now going into effect 
or from the so-called annual parity freeze suggested by Mr. Truman. The basic 
policy is to keep prices from rising too far in months ahead, not to cut them. 











Actually, a good deal of stability is apparent in business at the moment. 

New orders for civilian goods declined in April for the second straight 
month. National Association of Purchasing Agents finds that a third of U.S. 
business firms report a decline during the month in their backlog of orders. 

Buying policy now becoming general is to hold commitments to 90 days. 

Inventories are holding steady, purchasing agents report. They add that 
many inventories are out of balance because of shortages in some materials. 

Prices show signs of leveling out on the present high plateau. 

Big question is whether the current period marks the end of inflationary 
pressures or just a pause. Official Government view is that it’s just a pause. 
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UDOGRAPH 


will convert typists 





















into competent 


stenographers... 


. overnight! 


For with the Gray 


. | AUDOGRAPH 


ELECTRONIC SOUNDWRITER 





... any typist can become a capable 
stenographer in a day or two... she just 
listens — and types! 






AUDOGRAPH eliminates note-taking; 
eliminates mistakes, misunderstand- 
ings; cuts dictation-transcription time 
in half; reduces the cost of getting 
things on paper. 


Using an AUDOGRAPH 





Dictating and transcribing 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 






for transcription is as 


easy as dialing a radio 





...for dictating as 
easy as using the tele- 
phone. 
Dictate as rapidly (or as deliberately) 
as you like; AUDOGRAPH gets it all... 


typists get it all down, on paper. 
e e . 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
under “Dictating Machines.”’ Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 


with AUDOGRAPH 













The Gray AupocraPH: the ideal GOGrad 


dictating and transcribing machine 


that records on thin, lightweight, ELECTRONIC 
long-lasting plastic discs, each hold- 

ing up toone hour’s dictation or other SOUNDWRITER 
types of recording. These discs can ® 


be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 
times and more. You don't have to 
throwthem away after onerecording! 





THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
Send me Booklet 5-A—’’Now We Really Get Things Done!”’ 


Name sia onstshnlade gkcaiins tanh pnddenassvueeteeead eeiedbadghadacddcaatemaiaaaaeaaaed 






AUDOGRAPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 


Conn., (established 1891—and originators of the Telephone Pay Station). 


Title iccapnnuseene Firm daibaeondlutesnnusstoumetaseacuannciiemaaiaeae ssihcnaniatlasiodiaiaaan 





ii tcsccctcsadesssiccsubiddlnaetasatizcssion 4 City saacivetsiasnudidushisenndaetaaaae 





TRADE MARK ‘*AUDOGRAPH'’ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Mr. Crew Is Delighted 


Sam Crew, of Crew Manufacturing 
Company, had a good idea. So he called 
in John Lindsay, the Denison man in 
Cleveland. Then things began to happen. 

The idea had to do with their job 
of tapering half-inch steel tubing into 
caulking-gun tips, in three different sizes. 
A swaging operation that needed speed- 
ing up! 

“A natural for Multipress”, was John’s 
first comment. And he was certainly right. 
The job might have been done a dozen 
ways. But Multipress, among its other 
advantages, has a special rapid repeat ram 
action that really turned the trick. 


To Mr. Crew’s delight the tips are now 
swaged eight times faster than previously, 
And the operator’s job is easier than ever. 


Also, one set of tools handles all 
three different tip sizes. And there’s 
no fuss or delay when switching 
production from one size to another. 


Any wonder Mr. Crew is pleased? 
And yet, Multipress is constantly 
showing results like this—on a 
very wide range of jobs. To give your 
plant men a quick idea of what Multi- 
press might add to your profit picture, 
have your secretary send for a free copy 
of the bulletin ‘“Multipress—and how 
you can use it.” There’s no obligation 
whatsoever. The Denison Engineering Co., 
1209 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio- 


























CHRYSLER Aictemp 


Air Conditioning makes 
summer shopping a delight 


Chrysler Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada; Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 


Moving 400n? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 


you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Chio 























Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 165 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 11, 1951. 


E. L. NOETZEL 
April 24, 1951 Treasurer 
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YOU CAN probably count on getting 

more rubber for use in manufactur. 
ing civilian goods during the month of 
May. The National Production Authority 
announces that allocation of new rubber 
for civilian uses will be increased 10 per 
cent in May. But production of some ci- 
vilian items, including passenger-car tires 
and certain household appliances, will be 
held to 90 per cent of production in the 
1949-50 base period. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get a permit to 

build a small gasoline filling sta- 
tion. Restrictions on such stations are 
eased somewhat by NPA, which usually 
allows construction costing less than 
$5,000. Now the agency permits the cost 
of gas stations to be figured without in- 
cluding the cost of installation of equip- 
ment necessary to the stations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail merchant, 

wait until May 30 to prepare and 
put into operation a pricing chart as re- 
quired by the ceiling-price regulation 
controlling retail margins. In announc- 
ing postponement of this deadline, the 
Office of Price Stabilization urges retail- 
ers to file their pricing charts as soon as 
possible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, dis- 

regard wages paid to workers for 
time taken off to vote in public elections, 
when figuring overtime pay under the 
Wage-Hour Act: The Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator rules that such wages need 
not be included in the regular rate of pay 
in computing overtime pay. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes list your divi- 

dends in a lump sum on your in- 
come tax return. A Treasury spokesman 
says that, if a broker holds securities in 
his name as agent for a customer and 
dividends are paid to the broker, who 
credits the payments to the account of 
the customer, then the customer can 
make on his tax return a lump-sum re- 
port of dividends received. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a dairy farmer or 2 

breeder of horses and cattle, some- 
times treat as capital gain your profit 
from the sale of dairy and breeding cat- 
tle, draft horses and other livestock. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue rules 
that this treatment of income will be al- 
lowed, for income tax purposes, where 
the animals are held for substantially 
their full periods of usefulness before 
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REPORT 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


being sold. The Commissioner reverses 
his previous position after two circuit 
courts of appeals held that animals of 
these types were “properly used in the 
trade or business” of the sellers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon protect your foreign 
investments against some types of 
loss. The Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration announces that it is inaugu- 
rating a program to guarantee invest- 
ments abroad of American businessmen 
against confiscation or expropriation. 
Purpose is to encourage U.S. invest- 
ments abroad. The guarantee will not 
cover war damage or business risks. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy natural rubber 

for import into the U.S. without 
getting authorization from the General 
Services Administration. GSA sets up 
rules under which American manufac- 
turers and dealers can obtain approval to 
import natural rubber and latex, if they 
agree to certain conditions. The restric- 
tions do not apply to contracts made be- 
fore Dec. 30, 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in preparing your 
defense against an _ unfair-labor- 











practice charge, safely question your 
employes about union matters not rele- 
vant to the charge. By refusing to review 
a case, the Supreme Court leaves in 
effect a lower-court decision that an em- 
ployer intimidated a worker by some of 
the questions asked. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to rehire an 

ex-employee as a production worker 
merely because you fired him, when he 
was a foreman, for engaging in union 
activities. The National Labor Relations 
Board holds that such a worker, even 
though legally discharged before, is en- 
titled to a rank-and-file job. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid open- 
ing your business books and records 
for inspection by district price-enforce- 
ment officers. OPS authorizes its district 
officers to subpoena records if needed in- 
formation is not otherwise available. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of spuce, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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_ Department of the Army 





AMMONIA and 
METHANOL PLANT 


Morgantown Ordnance Works, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Ammonia & Methanol Plant—Capacity per month: 18,700 
tons of anhydrous ammonia, or 4,000,000 gallons of 
refined methanol plus 5,000 tons of anhydrous ammonia. 
Hexylamine—Capacity per month: 4,000,000 Ibs. 
Formaldehyde—Capacity per month: 5,200,000 Ibs. 


COKE OVENS —74 Wilputte under-jet by-products ovens. 
Capacity per month approximately 35,000 tons. Will be 
turned over to successful bidder in operating condition. 
Bids are being solicited on the following basis: 

a. The entire plant. 

b. The plant without the coke ovens. 

c. The coke ovens alone. 


BIDS WILL BE OPENED 14 June 1951 


District Engineer 
Louisville District, Corps of Engineers 
830 West Broadway, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


CHLORINE and 
CAUSTIC SODA PLANT 


Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama 


Hooker Type S Chlorine Cells, capacity per day: 100 
tons, with an equivalent amount of caustic soda. 


Buildings completely equipped. Excellent transportation 
facilities. Machinery, equipment and utilities in oper- 
ating condition. Facilities are presently leased to Solvay 
Process Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 
New lease will be effective 15 December 1951. 

BIDS WILL BE OPENED 11 June 1951 

District Engineer 

Mobile District, Corps of Engineers 

2301 Grant Street, Mobile 7, Alabama 





Leases will be consummated through competitive bids. Sealed bids for the lease of these facilities will be 
received at the office of the District Engineer having jurisdiction. Detailed information, arrangements for inspec- 
tions and bid forms may be obtained from the Real Estate Division of the District in which each plant is located 


CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


U. S. ARMY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









































The NEW 
MOBILIFT 


2" 
Overall 
Height 


It Easily Enters 
Trucks and Low 













The MOBILIFT 
**Tier-Master’’ has 


@ LEV-R-MATIC 
DRIVE... 
Push-Pull Con- 


trols — No 
Gears to Shift. 


@ ROLLER CHAIN- 
DRIVEN LIFT— 
No Obstructions 
Between 
Uprights. . 

The new “Tier-Master’ Stand-Up Model “E" 

tiers 3 pallets high from an overall collapsed 

height of only 72” and has a free lift of 47”. 

Cut your materials handling costs with versatile 

Lev-R-Matic Drive ‘‘Tier-Masters”’. 

**MOBILIZE’’ 
Your Materials Handling 


Write today for MOBILIFT 
specification bulletins. 


LLL 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN, PORTLAND 14, ORE. 
CHICAGO « E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
DALLAS ATLANTA « BERKELEY 








Without obligation please send your New 
| MOBILIFT Lev-R-Matic Drive Bulletins. 





| Nome. 





| Address: 
| City. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
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ABOUT NEW GI INSURANCE 


Are all Gl’s really to get $10,000 free 
insurance? 
Yes, under a program just approved by 
Congress and the President. All service- 
men will be given life-insurance cover- 
age to the extent of $10,000, entirely free 
of charge. This new indemnity program 
differs greatly from types of insurance 
carried by men in World Wars I and II. 


Is the new program more favorable 
than the old ones? 

It’s more favorable in this way: Each 
serviceman gets full coverage while in 
active service and for 120 days after dis- 
charge. Furthermore, it’s retroactive. 
That is, families of men who died in 
service since June 26, 1950, will get full 
payment of $10,000, regardless of wheth- 
er the men were covered. 


Are there some disadvantages in the 
new insurance? 

It compares unfavorably with old poli- 
cies when a man holds on to his insurance 
after discharge. Persons who took out in- 
surance under the old law, just as during 
World Wars I and II, can keep their 
insurance in force on a temporary, or 
so-called “term,” basis. Or they can con- 
vert it to permanent insurance, similar 
to commercial policies, with higher pre- 
mium payments at the start. But this 
permanent-insurance opportunity is not 
to be offered to persons who first become 
insured under the new plan. Up to 120 
days after discharge, a man can take out 
a term policy, to run five years. This 
must be renewed each five years, to keep 
it in effect. Premium rates rise after each 
five-year period. 


Will dividends be paid? 

Not under the new-type insurance. There 
will be no dividends and the policy- 
holder gains no equity in his insurance. 
It has no loan value and no cash-in 
value. But premiums for younger men 
will be much lower than under the old 
national service life insurance. 


Must a man apply for coverage? 

Coverage is to be automatic. But a serv- 
iceman must apply if he wants to desig- 
nate a beneficiary. Only members of his 
immediate family can receive payments. 
If a man names no beneficiary, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will try to find the 
one or more members of his family en- 
titled to payment, in case of death. 


Suppose a man leaves no close rela- 
tives: Who gets paid? 

Nobody. Payments can be made only to 

a wife, husband, child or children, par- 





Le 


$10,000 Policies for All 


@ All servicemen will get $10,000 
free insurance under a plan just 
approved. 


e After discharge, veterans can 
keep up insurance by paying 
small premiums. 





© Death payments to families to be 
spread over 10-year periods, 
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ent, brother or sister. No payments cx 
be made to an estate of a policyholde 
who dies. 


How much do beneficiaries get? 

A single beneficiary will get a monthl 
check of $92.90 for 120 months. Wit) 
more than one beneficiary, this amount 
will be divided among them. Total pay- 
ment over the 10-year period will be 
$11,148. That figures out as $10,000 plus 
annual interest of 2% per cent. All pay- 
ments are tax free. 


What of persons from World War | 
or II? Under what insurance will 
they be covered? 

If such a person is carrying old insurance 
that has not been converted to a perma- 
nent basis, he can apply to have his pay- 
ments waived while in service. When he 
gets out, he can resume payments on this 
insurance and keep it in force without 
taking a physical examination. But if his 
insurance has been converted to a per- 
manent type, he is given several ways of 
keeping this in force. 


Can a disabled man keep his insur- 
ance after discharge? 

Yes. The plan provides that a person dis 
abled in service can get insurance, which 
does not pay dividends, and he has up to 
one year to apply after the service con- 
nection of his disability is determined. I 
he is totally disabled, he can get his 
premiums waived. 


How much will a serviceman save 
under the new free insurance? 
That depends on his age and the amout! 
of insurance being carried. Suppose, {0 
example, a man took out $10,000 of it- 
surance at the age of 21. His month 
premiums have been $6.50. While i 
service he pays nothing. If he continue 
the full amount of this insurance afte’ 
discharge, he would pay $2.40 a monti 
at the age of 23. But as he renews his 
policy after five-year intervals, his pay 
ments would rise under the new prograll 
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From each one of its 
32 stores the Zale Jewelry 
Company, Dallas, Texas, receives 
Recordak microfilm copies of the 
customer-ledger cards used daily to 
record purchases and time payments. 
These film copies literally bring the “field” into 
the home office . . . give auditors this convenience in 
preparing their reports: At their finger tips is the his- 
tory of each store’s daily transactions—picture-perfect 
reproductions of the original ledger records. Every- 
thing there—ready for immediate review in a Recordak 





The above case history is just another 
example of the way Recordak microfilming is 
serving 65 different types of business, thousands of concerns. 
You really owe it to yourself to learn more of the 
story—how Recordak microfilming simplifies account- 


ing routines (which may well be similar to some of 


yours); how it saves up to 99% in filing space; how it 
provides extra protection for your vital business rec- 
ords; how it gives you photographically accurate and 
complete copies for a fraction of a cent apiece. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can't 
Be Wrong,” which also gives details on the line of 


pushes a button... 

























Film Reader. Thus, management gets a frue picture 
faster of its far-flung operations in 24 cities, 6 states. 
And greater protection, too, for Recordak microfilm 
copies provide a safeguard against the loss of the orig- 
inal customer-ledger cards. 


How the system works—and cuts costs—in the field. When- 
ever a customer makes a purchase in any one of Zale’s 32 stores, the 
charges are listed on his ledger card. Then the clerk places this 
record and the sales ticket in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . 


and the bookkeeping job is done. (A similar 


operation is followed when customers make “time” payments.) 
This simple routine adds up to important savings in time and 
labor, for it eliminates the ‘old’ manually prepared reports which 


each store had to compile daily for the home office. 


Recordak Microfilmers now offered on 
an attractive purchase or rental 
basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company). 444 Madi- § 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. a A 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Pi; 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 

















This Road in Kalamazoo 
Runs fo Korea! 











Our Roads Are The Lifeline of Our National Defense! 


THIS IS NO TIME TO LET THEM “DIE!” 





In refineries in Texas—in West 
Coast airplane plants—on arms and 
ammunition production lines from 
Baltimore to Detroit to Kalamazoo— 
everywhere America is turning out 
strength. Producing what is needed 
for victory ... ready to supply what- 
ever is required, for any emergency, in 
any amount. 


But every ounce of clothing and food 


This message may be reprinted 
in whole or in part without 
Permission, upon notifying 
American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 





—every tank, every gun, every gallon 
of fuel—must first be transported and 
delivered before it can be used. 


And again, as in the last war, trucks 
are on the job. Slicing hours — often 
days—from delivery schedules. Pick- 
ing up at the source and unloading at 
the door. Hauling everything faster, 
cheaper, more directly. 


But this vast and vital transporta- 


tion network needs enough roads— 
good roads—to keep on the job. 


Directly or indirectly, every road, 
today, runs to Korea. For wherever a 
battlefront exists, it must first be 
reached over America’s roads. 

This is a time to build the roads 
America needs. To maintain the roads 
we have... the lifeline of our national 
defense, 


the AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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>> Deep rift in Britain's Socialist Government comes down to this: 
You've seen the peak of Socialist power in Great Britain, at least for some 





time to come. Private enterprise can breathe easier. Businessmen might even be 
wooed, rather than denounced as devils. Radical measures are out. AS a result: 
Churchill's Conservatives are close to power=--closest since 1945 defeat. 














>> In London, on the assumption the Conservatives may be back in office by 
autumn, if not before, you get this consensus of what they'll do with power: 
Steel nationalization is to be repealed at the first opportunity. For U.S. 
owners of British steel property, as well as for Britons, this means a reprieve. 
Socialist plans to nationalize cement, sugar, chemicals, insurance, distribution 
of meat will be ignored by Tories. Industries already socialized, such as coal, 
railroads, gas, electricity, face reorganization, decentralization of control. 
Government bulk buying, eSpecially of foods, will end if the Conservatives 
can arrange it. This is a big "if," however. Rising import prices, British need 
of dollars may prevent it. But Tory pressure will be against governmental deals, 
like the meat deal just completed with Argentina, and for turning this business 
back to private trade. Changes, if Tories get power, will be cautious, slow. 

















>> Some things won't change much. Some changes will be mostly on paper. 

British tariffs won't be any lower under Tories. Imperial preference will 
continue to hamper U.S. sales to Britain. U.S. opportunity to sell to or invest 
in British colonies won't suddenly improve. But Socialist flops, like producing 
Britain's egg supply in Africa at $22.40 per egg, won't be repeated. 

And inside Britain.....Food subsidies will be trimmed, if Tories get into 
office. Arms spending will stay high, but so will welfare spending. Attempt will 
be to trim ordinary Government expenses, reduce the bureaucracy, yet without 

roads— f crippling things like National Health Service. Clients may just pay more of bill. 

Change, with Tories in office, while favoring business, won't be startling. 


























y road, 
a >> If British-Argentine meat deal is test of governmental skill as shopper: 

t 
_ In 1949, Britain's Ministry of Food made a five-year contract with Argen- 
— tina to buy meat, mainly beef, at an average price of $273.10 a long ton. 
> roads In 1950, London officials said the price would have to drop to $252 a ton. 
ational Reason: Argentina wasn't issuing import licenses to British exporters freely and 


was hampering flow of British remittances from Buenos Aires to London. 

By January, 1951, Argentina's meat negotiators brought their asking price 
down to $336, after starting at $392 a ton. Britain's negotiators, whose first 
offer had been $252, now came up to $291.20 a ton average, with a top price of 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


$312.20 for chilled beef. Result: No deal. No meat for Britons, either. 

Now, after 10 months of negotiations and stalemates, Britain agrees to pay 
Argentina prices ranging from $330 a long ton up to $410.60. Chilled-beef price 
is one third above what Britain offered in January. Average price for all meats 
bought probably will exceed $375. This is 30 per cent more than Britain said it 
could pay last January, 12 per-cent more than Argentina then asked. 








>> As London business circles reflect on this governmental deal..... 

Argentina, it's clear, came out on top. British negotiators seem to have 
been outsmarted. Concessions to Argentina go beyond meat price, involve right 
to exchange sterling for dollars, right to British credits. And British exports 
to Argentina, at same time, are to drop--4 million tons of oil yearly compared 
with 5.5 million under 1949 pact, 500,000 tons of coal as against 1.5 million. 

Difficulty is that governments can't operate like private traders. So meat 
gets tangled up with oil, coal, exchange rules--the whole range of commercial 
relations between nations. And consumers get lost in the shuffle. 














>> It's to be safer for U.S. business to invest and operate in Colombia, if 

words in a treaty can guarantee safety. New U.S.-Colombia treaty does this: 
Puts U.S. businessmen operating in Colombia on even terms with Colombians. 
Protects U.S. capital against expropriation without fair compensation. 
Encourages arbitration in diSputes over business transactions. 











Promises to end discrimination against U.S. goods by internal taxes. 





In general, new treaty is looked on as a model. U.S. diplomats are pleased. 
Catch is that Colombia at the momént is so torn by violence that guarantees 
to protect U.S. business can't mean very much. Uncensored reports tell a story 
of continuous, bloody fighting between ruling Conservatives and ousted Liberals. 
Travel in some areas is unsafe at night except with military escort. Smuggling, 





governmental, and commercial letdown in morality appear to be widespread. 
As Britain is discovering in Iran, treaties and solemn contracts are no 
guarantee that outside capital, if allowed in, will get out with its shirt. 





>> Losses begin to loom larger than gains achieved by the latest experiment in 
international tariff negotiating. After seven-month session at Torquay, England: 

Gains, as U.S. officials see them, include these: Lower tariffs, or binding 
of current rates, affecting three fourths of world trade. New U.S. deals with 
15 countries, including Canada. Tariff truce, fixed rates, for two more years. 

Losses, not emphasized by officials, include these: No U.S.-British deal. 
No U.S. deals with Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. British refusal to end 
imperial preference, to remove discrimination against imports from U.S. Burial 
at Torquay of the abortive International Trade Organization, a postwar dream of 
U.S. officials designed to end, once and for all, all trade discrimination. 




















>> In Washington, question now is whether Congress will renew Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in view of Britain's refusal to match U.S. tariff concessions. 

In London, "The Economist" asks whether the British Government recalls that 
it has formally promised, in half a dozen documents, to reduce tariffs and end 
discrimination in world trade. British failure to honor promises, "The Econo- 
mist" points out, apparently means no end to trade discriminations, no return to 
free convertibility of pound and dollar, collapse of major postwar economic plans. 
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(Advertisement) 
Louisiana's 
Dynamic Statistics 


When Louisiana developed its resources, 
mobilized its people and labor forces by 
speeding transportation over modern roads, 
improved their health and bettered their 
education, provided them with cheap power 
and fuel, we outgrew the nation for a decade. 
Now, in 1951, we are headed for new andeven 
greater growth for we have added manu- 
facturing to an economy already soundly 
and profitably based on agriculture and 
trading — trading with our own country 
and the world. 

Our population is growing but not as fast 
as our resources are being developed. This 
means expanding markets, growing oppor- 
tunity. 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1949 tA. Us, 
Income Payments to Individuals $1000 
847,000 2,647,000 212.5 160.4 
Per Capita Income, Dollars 
359 1,002 179.1 131.0 
Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,648,000 204 172.5 
Effective Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 158.0 
Cash Rec. From Farm Mkting. $1000 
92,857 336,986 262.9 237 
Cash Rec. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
26,093 98,045 275.7 215 
*Construction Contracts Awarded $1000 
70,066 311,198 344.1 262.1 
Value of Mineral Production $1000 
136,544 634,787 364 143 
Value of Manufactured Prod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 232 
Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 339 183 
*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
62,471 181,605 190.7 156.3 
**Bank Deposits $1000 
504,800 1,690,000 234 131.4 
*Bank Assets $1000 
600,300 1,842,500 206.9 124.8 
Value of Exports (at N. O.) $1000 
23,354 809,300 262 110.7 
Value of Imports (at N. O.) $1000 
101,259 424,100 318 95 
Rev. Freight Orig. 1000 Tons 
15,042 20,090 33 22 
Rev. Freight Term. 1000 Tons 
15,602 24,801 58 16 
Total Elect. Energy Prod. M KWH 
2 613.1 6,423.5 145.8 91 
Total Electric Customers 
314,545 620,393 97 41.9 
No. of Farms Electrified 
18,301 115,300 503 130.6 
*Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbls. 
103,584 209,116 101.8 45.7 
(2)Nat. Gasoline & Allied Prod. 1000 Gals. 
296,074 705,088 158 87 
Net Production of Natural Gas MCF 
414,000,000 805,726,000 94.6 88 
Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 50.4 
Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 85 


*1950  **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 

(1) 1939 (2) 1942 

Any business man knows how statistics can 
be handled. However we invite the most 
searching analysis of those we have used. 
Our State Board of Commerce and Industry 
has the detail. Won’t you ask for it? 





Why stanparp on Dililt the 
world’s largest refinery in LOUISIANA 
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Mentor Oil Company 


Standard Oil’s largest U. S. 
plant at Baton Rouge employs 8,000 persons, 
produces more than 700 different products — 
more than any refinery in the world, distills 
240,000 barrels of crude oil a day. 


‘ : ‘oe x. 
STATE BOARD: OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
MISS MARY EVELYN DICKERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


— 


GOVERNOR EARL K. LONG 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff 


tly of these editorial views.) 











WHAT U.N. POLICIES, MR. PRESIDENT? ELE EU 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


RESIDENT TRUMAN gave as his public reason for dis- 

missing General MacArthur an alleged failure on 
the part of the General to give “wholehearted support 
to the policies of the United States Government and 
of the United Nations in matters pertaining to his 
Official duties.” 

What “policies”? What “official duties”? 

The nation today is in an inquiring mood. So is Con- 
gress. The President, in the interest of truth, should 
make available every piece of information on the sub- 
ject and should himself break precedent and go before 
committees of Congress and testify. 

For only by interrogating the ‘““Commander in Chief” 
and the head of our “civilian authority” can we get at 
the truth authoritatively. He alone is responsible. Em- 
barrassed or incompetent subordinates cannot answer. 
This is not the time to hide behind the precedents of.a 
horse-and-buggy age which say that a President never 
goes before a committee of Congress. 

If, however, Mr. Truman declines to testify in per- 
son before a committee, he has no valid reason for 
withholding from the American people answers to the 
questions Congress may ask in writing in order to get 
the facts about his policies and U.N. policies. 


Let us have all the truth about the Attlee-Tru- 
man conference. 

Why did our President agree to allow Great Britain 
to continue to give aid and comfort to Red China? 

What kind of an alliance have we with Great Britain 
which permits her to ship war supplies to Red China 
while American boys are being killed with those muni- 
tions of war by the Red Chinese? 

What kind of support has India or the Arab coun- 
tries given to the recent U.N. resolution that brands 
Red China as an aggressor? 

What has British diplomacy been doing to frustrate 
United States policies in the Far East? 

Is the dismissal of MacArthur at the behest of for- 
eign governments an evidence that membership in the 
U.N. means submission by the United States to the 
dictation of other governments without so much as a 
formal vote in the U. N. to put each nation on record? 

What U.N. policies, Mr. President, did General Mac- 
Arthur fail to support? When and where were those 
policies adopted? Can we find anywhere in the public 
record a statement of those policies of the U. N.? And, 
if done in secret, by what authority has the President 
of the United States made such agreements with foreign 
governments without submitting them to Congress? 
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Why has the U.N. become a hotbed of collective 
treason to its own resolutions? Great Britain, by cop- 
tinuing her recognition of the Government of Red 
China, has made a scrap of paper of the resolution of 
the U.N. which branded Red China as an aggressor. 
Why does Great Britain continually propose that the 
aggressor be rewarded with a seat in the U. N.? 

Why did the United Nations call upon its members 
to supply troops to aid in Korea and yet refuse to 
accept the troops of the Nationalist Government of 
China which has a seat in the U.N. and is a lawful 
member of that organization? Is that a U.N. “policy”? 

Why do Great Britain, India and other U. N. mem- 
bers disassociate themselves from our President’s order 
of last June to the U.S. Navy to defend Formosa? 

Why, when our Government now sends a military 
mission to Formosa to train troops of the Nationalist 
Government for defense of the island, is there no U.N. 
support for that move or any proposal from America 
that our U.N. allies join in that mission? What kind 
of a U.N. “policy” is this? 


Mr. Truman cannot have it both ways—he 4 
cannot claim that the “civilian authority” was diste 7 
garded by General MacArthur and at the same time | 
fail to define for the other branch of the “civilian auth- 7 
ority”—the Congress—what are the policies that have © 
supposedly been ignored. 

Let us be done with the smokescreens raised by poli- | 
ticians in Congress who have come to the superficial 
conclusion that the MacArthur episode is just a case 
of “military insubordination.” That’s an explanation 
which will not satisfy the mothers and fathers and 
other relatives of the 60,000 American boys who have 
been killed or wounded in Korea, and of the many” 
more yet to be added to the casualty list. : 

There must be an American concept in the Demo 
cratic Party. It cannot condone the perfidy of our alliés 
and yet make it a crime for the military commandef 
of the U.N. to plead for orders to permit him to strike 
back with maximum force at the enemy in the field. 

If the Democratic Party in Congress cannot forget 
its partisanship while American blood is being spilled? 
in Korea, if its leaders and spokesmen insist on ignor- 
ing the blunders of an Administration which has 
played politics with the rules of war governing the pur- 
suit of an enemy, then the Democratic Party is doomed 
to extinction. It will then become known in history as 
the “peace at any price” party—the party that ordered 
American youth into Korea and then forsook them. 
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Another new development using 
B. =. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


wou are looking at white canvas 
duck the moment it turns into 
flameproofed specification olive drab 
material used by U. S. fighting forces 
for tents, gun covers, vehicle covers. 
The manufacturer was using this same 

rocess for his domestic product. . . 
brightly colored awning fabrics in car- 
nival colors. In short order he made 
this timely conversion . . . and came 
up with an important defense use 
for Geon. 

This treated duck is outstanding in 
Many ways—it resists the rot of mildew 
and the effects of sun and rain, out- 
wearing ordinary canvas by many 
months. It is always flexible and never 


safer tents 
for 

fightin 
men 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this treated 
fabric. We supply raw materials for thetreating compoundsonly. 


sticky to the feel. Several of these ad- 
vantages are strengthened through the 
use of Geon polyvinyl materials in 
the treatment of the canvas. 

Geon is amazingly versatile—im- 
proves products in many ways. It resists 
heat, cold, water, weather and wear. It 
is extremely resistant to oil and grease, 
chemicals, and more damaging factors. 
Any one or combination of those 
advantages may be the long-sought 
answer to your problems. 

At present, demand for Geon mate- 
rials exceeds supply. But we can help 
you with experimental quantities for 
development work—with advice in- 
volving government specifications. We 


make no finished products but supply 
raw materials only. For information 
and technical service, please write Dept. 
D-5 B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada Kitchener, Ontario. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS ¢ GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





Tick-Tock...Tick-Took...FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS! 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip . . . and pause )) 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and I} i) yy | 1 | | Ge 
the answer will be “That?... That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a - Mo 
: : . : ‘ aM KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then 
; : STRAIGHT BOURBON 


waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about...and remembered! 6 YEARS OLD 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 6 YEARS OLD-86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





